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A challenge is an invitation to a contest. The chal- 
lenge of chastity is an invitation to control passion 


and make it serve not lust, but love. 


THE CHALLENGE OF CHASTITY 


HE poet Swinburne has written 
one of the most blasphemous 
sentences ever penned. He challenges 
Christ: “Thou hast conquered, O pale 
Galilean. The whole world has grown 
grey with Thy breath.” He feels that 
Christianity and the morality involved 
in it have taken the color, enthusi- 
asm and the joy out of life and left 
to the world only the pale, plodding 
experience of the dullness which is 
virtue. 

This idea has grown alarmingly in 
the modern world, particularly in the 
field of sexual experience. Lust, or 
sexual - passion - out - of - line, is the 
theme of our pocket books, our com- 
ics, our new novels and many of our 
movies and television programs. The 
authors of such materials paint lust 
as delightful and swashbuckling. The 
best a movie can be called, it seems, 
is lusty. Every hero is a Casanova— 
a great lover—even when he takes 
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his lust, like Mike Hammer, by force. 
Male readers and viewers are pre- 
sumed to feel that this is living. Fem- 
inine devotees are presumed to swoon 
before the brutal attack. 

This whole approach to virtue in 
all fields, and particularly in the. realm 
of chastity, is summed up by the so- 
called humorist Dorothy Parker: 
“Whatever I want to do is either il- 
legal, immoral or fattening.” To the 
world of the twentieth century vice 
and fun are synonymous; virtue and 
dullness. are interchangeable. 


THE CHRISTIAN VIEWPOINT 

OST disastrous is the fact that 
M. we, the children of light, fre- 
quently smile wryly at the jokes and 
secretly agree with the immoralists. 
Instead of attacking them on their 
own grounds, instead of proving the 
vacuity of vice, we concede the point 
and, while tacitly admitting its scin- 
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tillating attractiveness, go on to prove 
the evil of vice from revelation in the 
ten commandments, from cold ethical 
reason, from the point of view of as- 
ceticism and the hope of heaven after 
a life of sacrifice. 


We, indeed, use good reasons. We 
prove, philosophically, the necessity 
of an objective moral law, the in- 
trinsic contradictions in sin, but our 
philosophizing does not convince the 
illogical, mad, pleasure-seeking world 
around us. With good reasons do the 
Communists attack Christians for 
promising “pie in the sky when you 
die.” Too seldom do we go about 
proving that, as Christians, we are 
also concerned with the values and 
goods of this life. 

Worse than this, in an effort to 
fight sin, the Christian is sometimes 
led to give an impression that pas- 
sion itself is evil. Christians are put 
in the position of seeming to oppose 
eating, when in reality they oppose 
only gluttony. They speak of the 
swinish pleasures of the flesh while 
attacking lust and seem to give the 
impression that the joyful love ex- 
pression in marriage is merely a con- 
cession to men and women too weak 
to control themselves. Indeed, many 
practicing Catholics apparently ac- 
cept the pagan idea that the marriage 
license is only “a license for lust.” 


ICE is basically passion out of 
control. There is no glory, but 
rather terror, in power out of con- 
trol. There is nothing glorious in the 
Mississippi flooding its -banks, de- 
stroying homes and lives; nothing 
beautiful in the Yucca Flat atoms out 
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of control. In the same way there is 
nothing to admire in passion out of 
control. The avaricious penny pinch- 
er, the congenital liar, the food glut- 
ton, the sex glutton are just brutal 
and vulgar—less than men. 

Nor is there happiness in vice. The 
very facial contortions of smirking 
slyness, thunderous anger, voracious 
greed and hungering lust, prove that 
for all their claims, the immoralists 
are unhappy. Casanova was not a 
great lover. Indeed, it is doubtful if 
he could love at all. He merely 
thought to gratify himself by sampling 
the bodies of many partners. He 
showed the same selfishness a child 
shows in taking a bite of every piece 
of candy in the box without savoring 
any of them. 


POINT OF ATTACK 


HILE a flooding river and an 
atom bomb terrify the behold- 

er, a majestic river draining the melt- 
ing snow delights. There is also hope 
for a fabulous future in Atoms for 
Peace. And so the Christian, while 
he condemns the vices of anger, 
greed, lying, gluttony and lust, must 
be careful that he does not despise 
the majesty of just indignation; the 
sweetness of human speech; the 
Christian joy in earthly possessions; 
the delights of the palate; the ecstasy 
of the marital embrace. In short, 
while he opposes vice with all his 
being, he can never allow himself to 
be maneuvered into seeming to at- 
tack the good, when he is really at- 
tacking only the abuse of the good. 
Virtue is a “do,” a strength, a joy! 
Yet the Catholic often finds himself 
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in the arena defending a “don’t” ap- 
proach, a weakness, an emptiness! 
The word virtue comes from the 
same root as the word man. Virtue 
means strength, virility, manliness! It 
is virtue which is love in action, as 
vice is either hatred in action or mis- 
taken love in action. For example, a 
mother who punishes a child for its 
own good loves the child and there- 
by practices virtue. She does not love 
but hates and is shamefully vicious 
when she refuses to punish because 
she is indifferent to the child’s per- 
fection. She practices sentimentality, 
not love, when she can’t bear to hurt 
her little darling and allows him to 
grow up a self-centered caricature of 
a man. 

Chastity is not a weakness, but a 
virtue, a strength. Chastity is the vir- 
tue which directs bodily-love-in- 
action according to God’s law. This 
virtue applies to one object—sexual 
self-control — but in two different 
areas: non-use of sexuality before 
marriage and use according to God’s 
law in marriage. 


This virtue—human love of man 
and woman in control—is a lifelong 
virtue and not, as pagans would have 
us think, some sort of joke about the 
struggle of the young for self-mastery 
till marriage can “justify lust.” Nor 
is chastity the crushing of passion; it 
is the tempering and direction of pas- 
sion. Spring is more temperate than 
summer, but more passionate. As 
Father Vann says: “Temperance is 
not the absence of passion; it is the 
transfiguring of passion into whole- 
ness.” 
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THE CHALLENGE 
CHALLENGE is, first, an in- 
vitation to a contest. Chastity 
is a challenge to every human being, 
an invitation to control turbulent pas- 
sion and make it serve, not lust but 
love. 

Secondly, a challenge includes a 
risk, the risk of failing. The atomic 
scientist takes on a contest of con- 
trolling the turbulence of atomic fis- 
sion. He stands to gain undreamed-of 
power for good, or to lose his life 
and the lives of mankind. Such a 
challenge of control for good intrigues 
every young man and woman and 
should intrigue every person, no mat- 
ter what his age. 

A boy faces a challenge of con- 
trol when he sweats to develop him- 
self as a big-league pitcher; a surgeon 
practices to control his potentially 
deadly scalpel; an engineer to con- 
trol a treacherous landslide, a swollen 
river—all for good. The father of a 
family faces the challenge of keep- 
ing his family together against eco- 
nomic odds; a priest faces the chal- 
lenge of winning souls to Christ 
from the very jaws of hell. A girl 
faces a challenge to control her body, 
her voice, her emotions, her mind, 
when she practices to become an 
actress, a singer, a pianist, a nurse, 
a mother, a nun. 


The risk may be great, failure fre- 
quent, but better to go down glori- 
ously fighting than to run cowardly 
from the battle! For, when a man runs 
from the battle, he refuses not only 
defeat but victory also. 

In order for the challenge of chas- 
tity to be taken up by young and old, 
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the value which chastity guards must 
be presented. To make children clear- 
ly love justice they must learn the 
value of property, their own and that 
of others. To make them love purity 
they must learn to value human love. 
The value which chastity guards is 
love-in-action toward one person of 
the other sex. Chastity is the watch- 
dog over the kind of triumphant to- 
tal self-dedication which thrills every- 
one, religious and married alike, as 
they watch the May and June brides 
and grooms stride joyously from 
their nuptials to face the challenge 
of a life of love together. 


O UNDERSTAND the value of 

human love, the Christian must 
look to the love which is God. Hu- 
man ideas are incomplete. The scien- 
tist, the painter, the poet, all learn 
different ideas about a tree. Those 
ideas can grow, can change and, un- 
fortunately, can be lost to memory; 
but when God has an idea of Him- 
self, that idea is so complete and so 
perfect that it forms another Person 
of the same nature with Himself, the 
second Person of the Blessed Trin- 
ity, the Son. 


Human love is also incomplete and 
imperfect. The lover can grow in 
love, can develop his love and, un- 
fortunately, can “fall out of love.” 
But God’s love—the love of Father 
and Son—is so complete and so per- 
fect that it proceeds in the third Per- 
son of the Blessed Trinity, the Holy 
Spirit. 

These three, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, are complete, perfect and suf- 
ficient in themselves but Their 
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knowledge and love is so enthusias- 
tic, so “passionate” that it spills over 
outside Themselves into creation. 

Suppose a child had a large mir- 
ror and broke it into a thousand bril- 
liant pieces and then, looking down 
on those pieces, decided which one 
was pretty or unusual enough to hold 
up to reflect back the glory of the 
sun. So God has, within Himself, 
literally an infinite number of ways 
in which He can be reflected outside 
Himself. And when He falls in love 
with another unique way of being 
reflected, He creates another human 
person. The very being of a man or 
a woman is a gift of God’s love, a 
gift that must be given back to Him 
in love. 


HE gift of love which is a new 

human being is absolutely 
unique. There never was, nor will 
there ever be another Charlemagne, 
another Tennyson, another Rubens, 
another Pius XII, another Father 
Peyton, another John Jones, another 
Susie Smith. Truly does a well-known 
retreat master tell his breathless audi- 
ence, “There’ll never be another 
you.” 

It makes no _ difference then, 
whether a person is tall or short, 
thick or thin, fair or dark, witty or 
dull, brilliant or slow; each person 
must give his unique giit of love 
from God back to God in his or her 
own unique fashion. No one can do 
it for him, not even our Lady with all 
her purity and love, can give back 
the gift of love to God which each 
person can give in the twentieth 
century. Although no human being 
can ever equal her intensity of love, 
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she was created to give birth to 
Christ nineteen centuries ago while 
each person in the twentieth century 
is created for another time, another 
climate, another kind of love. 

This unique gift of love which is 
a unique human person is colored by 
masculinity or femininity — that is, 
sexuality. Sex is not a special kind 
of bodily pleasure or a mere method 
of generating offspring. Sex is, to use 
the dictionary definition, “the qual- 
ity of being male or female.” This 
quality colors one’s uniqueness in 
all his or her powers of body and 
soul. A man is a man and a woman 
a woman, not only in bodily consti- 
tution, but in the way they feel and 
think and love and even in the way 
they pray. Masculinity and feminin- 
ity is not merely a bodily thing but 
something which colors the unique 
person of man and woman in every 
phase of being. The very fact that 
men and women seldom fully under- 
stand each other proves that sex is 
more than a bodily quality. 


THE GIFT OF LOVE TO GOD 
MAN or woman, then, must 
give his or her gift of love back 

to God, not only in a unique fash- 

ion, but also in a masculine or fem- 
inine fashion. Such a unique sexual 
gift is given back to God, not only 
by the married who give themselves 
to each other, and through each oth- 
er to God, but also by the vowed 
celibates who, in joyful enthusiasm 
leap over the experience of human 
love, to give their gift directly to 

God. In so doing, these consecrated 

celibates do not negate their man- 

hood or womanhood; indeed, they 
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assert it very strongly in demanding 
as their right the titles of Father and 
Brother, Mother and Sister — terms 
denoting the full development of 
masculinity and femininity. Virility 
and manliness are not lost to the 
priest, but asserted. Womanliness 
and motherhood are not denied by a 
nun, but indicated. 


All love is generative. The Trinity, 
in popular language, is an eternal 
generative action of the Godhead. 
The love of God for mankind urged 
the Incarnation so that the wedding 
of the human and divine natures in 
Christ might generate supernatural 
life in men. The love of Christ for 
His spouse, or wife, the Church, 
brings forth new life in the mystical 
body. In turn, the love of priest and 
nun for God fathers and mothers 
new life in their spiritual children. 
The love of husband and wife in a 
Christian marriage creates new hu- 
man beings, in cooperation with God, 
to people heaven, to fill out the flesh 
of the mystical body, to bring forth 
new brothers and sisters of Jesus 
Christ who inherit with Him the glory 
and happiness of the life of God 
Himself. 


Meditating on the love which is 
God and beginning to understand its 
human reflection, its reflection in hu- 
man love, the Christian begins to see 
the glory of chastity. For the reli- 
gious, chastity is the virtue which 
makes permanent and sacred the 
love affair with God which is the 
nature of a priestly or ‘religious vo- 
cation. Chastity for those who have 
been called to the married state in- 
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sures that conjugal love will not be 
given except in the conjugal state; it 
demands permanent love between 
husband and wife and finally makes 
certain that human love will not 
shrink from the ultimate involve- 
ment which is the generation of chil- 
dren. Chastity for those who do not 
marry or are not yet married, is a 
shrinking from anything less than 
love. 


MARRIED LOVE IS HOLY 

HEREFORE, chastity is the vir- 

tue which keeps conjugal love 
holy. Married love is truly holy, for 
bodily love-making is not a conces- 
sion to human weakness, not a push 
upward from animal mating, but just 
a step downward from the very God- 
head Itself. Bodily union is a mys- 
terious method of becoming one in 
love; a mysterious symbol of total 
self-dedication; an awesome coopera- 
tion with God in the generation of 
new children for Him. The word 
procreation means creation with and 
for God. 

Far from being brutish, sexual 
love-making in a Christian marriage 
is the positive exercise of the virtues 
of justice, chastity, divine charity 
and religion: — justice, in giving to 
a partner the rights contracted for on 
the day of the wedding; chastity, in 
directing this love within the marri- 
age bond; divine charity, in using the 
language of love to express the mu- 
tual concern for the spiritual growth 
and development of each other; re- 
ligion, in using the love consecrated 
by one of the seven sacraments. 

Further, most mysteriously, it is 
the re-creation in miniature of the 
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mystical body of Christ as is shown 
when the Church unblushingly gives 
the nuptial blessing to the bride with 
this invocation: “O God, Who hast 
consecrated the bodily union of mar- 
riage (copula conjugalis) by a mys- 
tery so excellent that in the nuptial 
contract Thou didst foreshadow the 
union of Christ and His Church .. .” 
This, then, is the treasure so jealous- 
ly guarded by chastity; a treasure of 
love-in-action, so sublime that it has 
beggared the efforts of the poets of 
love. 


A POSITIVE ANSWER 

HEN asked by the young, and 
( yes, even by their elders, why 
impurity is wrong, the integral Cath- 
olic can now give a positive answer. 
Violation of the vows by the celibate 
is a running out on a divine love af- 
fair. Fleeting sexual experience by 
the young is play-acting at permanent 
love. Immodesty of dress and so- 
called petting are the giving of self 
through eyes and hands when one 
has no right to give at all. Infidelity 
in marriage is refusing to love for- 
ever and ever; it is refusing to mirror 
the union of Christ and His Church 
who cannot cease to be devoted to 
each other. Contraception is the hid- 
eous refusal to let God take part in 
the act of love He created and in 
which He wishes to take part! Un- 
bridled lust (passion out of control) 
in or out of marriage is the mistake 
of self-satisfaction (selfishness) for 
the unselfish total dedication which 
is true love. 


The greatest insult to womanhood 
and to purity itself has been that 
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sugary “art” which paints our Lady 
as a pale, passionless, bloodless crea- 
ture on a pedestal. Her virginity was 
not icy indifference. It was the first 
fruits of a joyous love affair with 
God, a whole offering of body and 
soul consumed in the passion of love 
for God. It was enthusiastic love con- 
trolled and directed like an arrow to 
pierce the very heart of God. This 
love, God rewarded with the full- 
ness of fecundity, both spiritual and 
corporal. He made Mary His own 
mother. Truly was Mary’s gift of her- 
self a unique, feminine, generative 
act of love, higher than any other in 
the history of the world. 


ERE, now, is the challenge of 
h chastity, a challenge to young 
and old, to be fully in love. It is a 
challenge to control the tide of hu- 
man passion, in celibacy or in mar- 
riage, so that the purposes of love 


may be served in returning the uni- 
que, truly sexual gift of one’s love 
back to the God Who created it in 
making a human person. With this 
understanding a follower of Christ 
can teach himself to fling back to 
the immoralist this joyously simple 
verse of the famed convert, G. K. 
Chesterton: 


VIRTUE AND VICE 
I’m sorry, old dear, if I hurt you. 
No doubt it is all very nice 
With the lilies and languors of 
virtue, 
And the roses and raptures of 
vice. 


But the notion impells me to 
anger 

That vice is rapture for me. 

And if you think virtue is 
languor— 

TRY IT AND SEE. 








SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

Some years ago when the Army was building the Alcan Highway to Alaska, 
the construction crew was held up by a delay in getting materials. To keep the 
crew from sitting around, the foreman ordered them all out to chop down the 
surrounding trees. With continued delay in getting materials, the work went on 
day after day. At the end of the 23rd day, wood was piled up for a couple of 
miles along the highway route. The foreman started to worry. If it was a mild 
winter, not half of the wood chopped would be used. 

On a day’s trip to the nearest settlement he met old Indian Joe. 

“Tell me,” said the foreman, “this winter—big winter or little winter?” 

“Big winter. Worst big winter in years.” 

“Good,” the happy foreman said. “You sure?” 

“Sure, sure.” 

“How do you tell? Geese going south early?” 

“Nope.” 

“Leaves falling earlier than usual?” 

“Nope.” 

Puzzled, the foreman scratched his head. “Just how do you tell, Joe?” 

“Easy tell. Army chopping heap big pile of wood.” 
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Little Lessons 


Mathias Huber, C.SS.R. 


in Catholic Living 


What Is a Good Intention? 


NY person who is really trying 
to live a practical Catholic life 
will begin each day of his life by 
making an offering to God of himself 
and all that he will do or say or 
think during that day. In other words, 
he will begin the day by making a 
good intention. In this way he blesses 
and sanctifies every moment, every 
action, and places his life under the 
constant protection of God. Then 
everything he does becomes a good 
work and worthy of eternal reward in 
heaven. 

It is often said that religion should 
bring about a complete change in the 
lives of men. Religion does this by 
providing the motives which impel us 
to avoid sin and to perform good 
actions — like prayer and acts of 
neighborly love. But religion has a 
greater meaning than that. Our reli- 
gion offers us the means by which 
even indifferent actions are changed 
into expressions of our love for God 
so that by even these indifferent ac- 
tions we gain merit for heaven. 

OD expects more than the direct 

service which we offer Him by 
attending Mass and saying prayers 
and receiving the sacraments. It is 
His desire that everything we do up- 
on earth, in our daily lives, should be 
directed in some way to Him. This 


is quite clear from the words of St. 
Paul: “Whether you eat or drink or 
whatever else you do, do all for the 
glory of God.” 

Without special help from God no 
person can be thinking of God con- 
stantly without interruption. No per- 


son, without that help, can conscious- 


ly direct every single action to God. 
This is not what God expects. But He 
does ask that from time to time, with 
some kind of continuity, we make a 
conscious intention by which we of- 
fer to Him all the actions of our life. 


HINK of how many steps you 
take in a day; how many times 
you breathe; how many times you 
close and open your eyes. Think of 
the number of words you speak in a 
day and of the countless thoughts 
your mind forms. If you make no 
good intention, if you do not direct 
these small actions to God by some 
act of your will — as well as all the 
other more important actions of your 
day — then all these things do not 
have any value for eternity. And what 
have you to show for them after they 
have been done? 

But if you make a good intention 
— telling God that you want to per- 
form in His honor and for His glory 
every single action of the day, even 
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the most insignificant actions — even 
the moments or hours of your sleep 
— then at every moment you are do- 
ing something that is pleasing to 
God, something that has value for 
eternity. 

There is nothing too great to offer 
to God in this simple way; there is 
nothing too small to form a part of 
this constantly renewed offering. 
There is only one thing which can- 
not be offered to God at all, and 
that is sin. Sin is the exact opposite 
of offering God our service. Sin robs 
God of the honor and the service we 
owe Him. But anyone who makes the 
good intention at the beginning of 
each day and repeats it frequently 
during the day will find that this 
practice is a strong help in overcom- 
ing temptation and a_ protection 
against sin. 


O special form of words is need- ‘ 


ed to make a good intention. It 
is the will that matters. A good in- 
tention can be made at the first mo- 
ment of awakening by saying, “Pres- 
ent, Lord!” as the good soldier does 
when the roll is called. Other forms 
of the good intention are: “My God, 
all for you!” “All for the love, honor 
and glory of God.” “My God, I give 
You this day and all my actions at 
every moment because I love You 
and want to love You always.” It is 
good to change the wording of the 
good intention from time to time so 
that it will not become a matter of 
routine and habit and thereby end up 
as a mechanical, routine repetition 
of words. 

Another simple way of making 
the good intention is to make the 
sign of the cross. When you make 
the sign of the cross you say that you 


are doing everything in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and ot 
the Holy Spirit. And that surely can 
be made the expression of your good 
intention. 

In order to keep the good intention 
alive and our will centered on Goa, 
we ought to renew our intention fre- 
quently during the day. Surely it 
should be made at once, upon 
awakening in the morning. It can be 
made when leaving home, beginning 
work, quitting work, changing from 
one task to another, before retiring. 
The striking of a clock, the ringing 
of any bell, putting on your hat — 
these and many other reminders can 
be used to recall the good intention. 
The good intention can help power- 
fully when you are about to begin 
a disagreeable task. It can help to 
overcome temptation, to keep a reso- 
lution, to do an act of kindness. The 
good intention can help us always to 
pray, to live, to work for God. 


T some special time, for example 

at Sunday Mass or after receiv- 
ing Holy Communion, or after con- 
fession, there should be a more for- 
mal expression of our good intention 
so that it becomes a deeper expres- 
sion of our consecration to God. 
One prayer — a beautiful prayer for 
this purpose — is the prayer of St. 
Ignatius. Here it is: “Take, O Lord, 
and receive all my liberty, my mem- 
ory, my understanding and my whole 
will. Thou hast given me all that I 
am and all that I possess. I give it 
all back to Thee, so that Thou may- 
est dispose of it according to Thy 
will. Give me only Thy love and Thy 
grace; with these I shall be rich 
enough and will have no more to 
desire.” 
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TEEN- 


AGERS 








What is a secular institute? Here 
is an explanation of the most 
recently devised way of following 
Christ and working for the 
salvation of the world. 


E ARE addressing ourselves 
primarily to teen-agers in what 
we write in this article. That does not 
mean that we are excluding entirely 
those who are out of their teens. 
They too may profit from a reading 
of the following lines. They may even 
profit more. 
The article is a further discussion 
of Teen-agers and the Religious Life. 
There are some teen-agers who do 
not want to get married. It is not that 
they are ugly in disposition or ap- 
pearance and consequently cannot 
win a wife or a husband, or that 
they are afraid of sex and therefore 
shy away from the institution in 
which the use of sex is sanctioned 
by almighty God. Simply it is this — 
they are not attracted to marriage. 
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This lack of attraction they accept as 
an indication that they have no voca- 
tion to marriage. 


EITHER do they feel drawn to 

the religious life. They are men- 
tally and emotionally allergic to the 
voluminous and intricate robes that 
are worn by the nuns and to the sup- 
posedly heavy and cumbersome hab- 
its that are worn by religious priests 
such as the Dominicans and the 
Franciscans and the Carmelites. And 
they have claustrophobia to the ex- 
tent of not wishing to imprison them- 
selves within the high walls of com- 
munity life as community life is fol- 
lowed in the convent and the mon- 
astery. 
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Or if it is not a case of their not 
feeling drawn to the traditional reli- 
gious life, it is a case of their not be- 
ing in a position to enter a traditional 
religious order or congregation. Other 
commitments and obligations render 
the complete abandonment of the 
world for Christ quite out of the 
question. Their ailing mother or fa- 
ther depends on them; their health 
is not sufficiently robust; they are 
financially involved and must work 
long and hard to extricate themselves 
from their debts; their confessor ad- 
vises against their joining one of the 
traditional orders; and so on. 

These young people clearly have 
no vocation to the religious life. And 
it is no mark against them. 


INALLY, living a single life in 

the world (this also is a voca- 
tion) does not appeal to them either. 
They are quite sure that God does 
not want them to work out their sal- 
vation in that way. They have no 
liking for living alone. Anything 
rather than that. 

What, then, are they to do? They 
are most desirous of accomplishing 
something special for Our Lord with 
their lives. And they want to help 
people to go to heaven and to find 
a bit of peace and happiness here on 
earth besides. They do not want to 
waste the years that lie ahead. They 
do not want to appear empty-handed 
before God when the day of reckon- 
ing comes. 

Is there anything that they can do 
to fulfill their aspirations? Is there 
no vocation left that they can follow 
that offers them a full and fruitful 
life without obliging them to become 
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a part of one of the ancient forms of 
life —- marriage, the religious life, 
the single life in the world? 

Yes, there is. A new vocation has 
arisen. This new vocation, this new 
form of religious life is known as the 
secular institute. It is the most recent- 
ly devised way of following in the 
footsteps of Christ and of becoming 
a saint. It is the most modern way 
of working for the conversion of the 
world. And it has the full approval 
of the Holy See. 


ITHOUT a doubt the name 

secular institute is an unin- 
spired name. In fact, there are few 
names of any institution in the 
Church or out of it more unimagina- 
tive and more unimpressive. But the 
life that is led in a secular institute 
is by no means unimaginative and 
unimpressive. It is quite wonderful. 
And probably some of the teen-agers 
and some of the others who are out 
of their teens who are reading this 
article are called by God to follow 
just such a life. It is the vocation that 
they have been looking for for a long 
time. It is the answer to their prayer. 


What is life in a secular institute? 

It is a life that is led both in the 
world and in the convent or in the 
monastery. That may-sound like a 
contradiction. It is nof. The word 
secular means “of the world.” The 
word institute means an organization 
or a society with a definite purpose 
and with rules to be observed as in 
a religious order or congregation. So, 
a secular institute is a society of peo- 
ple living in the world and yet at- 
tempting to live up to the ideals and 
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aspirations of those who are actual 
‘ members of approved religious or- 
ders. It is an attempt to accomplish 
the high things that are accomplished 
by the Jesuits and the Benedictines 
and the Augustinians without actual- 
ly becoming a Jesuit or a Benedictine 
or an Augustinian. 


In other words, the secular insti- 
tute does the work of the nun and 
the monk without binding its sub- 
jects to the conformity and the com- 
munity life of the nun and the monk. 
Take the example of the girl who 
belongs to a secular institute. She is 
in the world, oftentimes living at 
home, without giving the appearance 
of belonging to any special type of 
religious congregation at all. If one 
were not told that she is a member 
of a secular institute, one would nev- 
er guess that such is the case. She 
_would wear the same kind of clothes 
(modest, of course) as the other 
girls. She would affect no black veils, 
no long gowns or dresses, no starch- 
ed and stiff coifs and wimples. She 
would be.one of the neighborhood in 
her appearance. 

Yet, about her there would be 
something different — an aura of 
dedication, an attitude of spiritual 
purpose and high vocation that would 
separate her quite definitely from the 
transient pleasures and interests of 
the world, in which by choice she 
lived, but for the conversion of which 
she was willing to spend and to give 
up her life. 


HE primary purpose of a girl’s 
joining a secular institute is to 
infiltrate the world with the teachings 
of Christianity and to do this in such 
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a way as not to arouse suspicion on 
the part of those who have no belief 
in Christianity or at best a watered- 
down and false belief in Christianity, 
which unfortunately is the case of a 
large number of baptized Christians. 
The idea of the secular institute is to 
capture the world for Christ, without 
the world’s knowing that it has been 
engaged in battle. That is the reason 
for the abandonment of the tradition- 
al habit and many of the other signs 
and symbols that patently mark out 
the traditional religious as a public 
and consecrated campaigner for 
Christ. 


Every army must have various 
kinds of troops — those who openly 
show themselves by uniform and ac- _ 
tion as the army of the nation; and 
those who generally promote the 
cause of victory silently and un- 
known. The members of the secular 
institutes are oftentimes the silent 
and unknown soldiers of the army of 
Christ. And it is recognized by the 
high officials of this army, including 
the highest of them all, the Holy Fa- 
ther himself, that their contribution 
to victory is just as great as that of 
the troops in uniform. 


member of a secular institute 

serves God and man by her ob- 
servance of the three evangelical 
counsels of poverty, chastity and obe- 
dience. In this way she frees herself 
from the dangers arising from money, 
power and pleasure, and can con- 
centrate more earnestly on the things 
that please God and serve the neigh- 
bor. 

She practices poverty. 
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It may not be a vow that keeps 
her from possessing and using more 
of this world’s goods than is neces- 
sary. It may be only a promise, or 
at best a private vow, such as anyone 
might make in the pursuance of a 
good cause and on the advice of a 
confessor. Many of the secular in- 
stitutes demand no vows of their sub- 
jects. But vow or no vow, the girl 
pledges to live like Christ and not 
to become attached to and weighted 
down with luxuries and superfluities. 
Her life is frugal and unincumbered. 
She lives in the market place as 
Christ lived in the market place, and 
with the same common-sense spirit 
of poverty that characterized the life 
of Christ. 


She practices chastity. 

Again, she may not be bound by 
a solemn and public vow of chastity. 
But she is bound to purity and to 
celibacy by the very fact that she has 
joined a secular institute that has for 
its purpose the close imitation of the 
public life of Christ. One cannot fol- 
low immediately in the footsteps of 
Christ even in the market place un- 
less one is a celibate like Christ. 


She practices obedience. 

She is subject to her superiors in 
the central house of her community. 
She follows a particular kind of life, 
a life according to a rule, whether it 
be at home with her parents, or in 
a hospital as a nurse, or in a factory 
as a worker, or in a department store 
as a clerk behind the counter, only 
with the approbation of her superior. 
She does nothing without either di- 
rect or at least indirect approval. 
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In this also she is imitating Christ 
who “was subject to them,” that is, 
to His mother and foster-father and 
to the very ones who were deter- 
mined to put Him to death. One can- 
not be like Christ without submitting 
to obedience even though there may 
be no vow to submit to obedience. 


L... it be weil remembered that 
secular institutes have a rule of 
life. They are not mere loose organ- 
izations, like groups of people bound 
together in a confraternity or a so- 
dality, such as the Holy Name, in 
order to lead a better life through 
the aid of others. Secular institutes 
are something more than boys and 
girls deciding that individually they 
are going to live a higher life. Secu- 
lar institutes are societies, clearly- 
defined societies, with clearly defined 
purposes. There is nothing haphazard 
or hazy about them. They are not 
mere poor imitations of the tradition- 
al religious order or congregation. 
They are a special adaption of the 
evangelical counsels and the corporal 
and spiritual works of mercy to the 
needs, to the particular needs of the 
present day. 


It is not to be thought that all the 
members of the secular institutes al- 
ways live at home with their family; 
or that the work of the secular in- 
stitutes is always merely to influence 
society by the example of right liv- 
ing and to infiltrate society with the 
ideals and the spirit of Christ. It is 
true that some of the secular insti- 
tutes do not have a demanding spe- 
cialized apostolate. They have a rule 
to follow; but each subject follows 
the rule in her own place, whether 
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that place be home or office or 
factory. 

Other secular institutes have com- 
munities, centers, homes where those 
members live (wearing the clothes of 
the people of the world, of course) 
who have no special reason for liv- 
ing outside the community. They 
may teach in public schools or do 
the clerical work in diocesan chan- 
ceries or provide for the housekeep- 
ing in the homes of bishops. When 
their work is done at the end of the 
day, they return to the home where 
live other members of the institute. 
And it may be that certain prayers, 
such as night prayers, the rosary, 
and so forth are said in common by 
all the members of the household 
who are home. 


HAT are the qualities required 

for a vocation to a secular in- 

stitute? The same, in general, as those 

required for a vocation to the tradi- 
tional religious life. 

There should be an attraction to 
such a life. One should feel drawn 
to dedicate oneself to our Lord in 
this particular manner. There should 
be ordinary, good health, both men- 
tal and physical, normal intelligence, 
emotional stability, a strong desire 
for the “higher” life. These require- 
ments are not as severe as they 
sound. Since many secular institutes 
do not have a special work, like 
teaching or nursing, and do not live 
in community (even the superior may 
live in her own home), women 
with health not sufficiently strong to 
permit them the rigors of the tradi- 
tional religious life or who must re- 
main at home because of aged and 
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dependent parents, may find their 
vocation in a secular institute. 


The requirement most necessary 
is this, that the aspirant be funda- 
mentally sound and solid enough in 
character to live up to the high ideals 
of the religious life without having 
all the advantages of the religious 
life. Religious supervision may be very 
light, community life may be at a 
minimum, the world will be with and 
around the subject of the secular in- 
stitute at all times. Only the man or 
woman of character can persevere in 
so high a calling amidst so many 
dangers. The flighty and the frail 
are not called to the secular institute. 


Only one thing remains to be said 
to round out this description and def- 
inition of the secular institutes. And 
that one thing is the listing of the 
approved secular institutes in the 
United States and Canada, and the 
addresses of their headquarters which 
we list below. 


Opus Dei — Rev. Joseph Muzquiz 
Men’s Residence 
5544 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago, III. 


Women’s Residence 
4944 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


Missionaries of the Kingship of Christ 
Rev. Stephen Hartdegen, O.F.M. 
Holy Name College 
14th and Shepherd Sts. 
Washington, D. C. 


Schoenstatt Sisters of Mary of the 
Catholic Apostolate 
Sister M. Winfriede 
New Schoenstatt, Route 1 
Madison, Wis. 
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Sister M. Hroswitha 
810 Antelope St. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Daughters of St. Catherine of Siena 
Mother M. Ange 
1255 Avenue Beauregard 
Ville Jacques Cartier 
Company of St. Paul P. Q. Canada 
Miss Joan Morris 
1314 - 18th St. 


Oblate Missionaries of the Immaculate 
Washington, D.C. 


3456 Avenue Ontario 


— 


, ns Montreal, Canada 
Caritas Christi 
— = aa i. Middleton 110 Pere Marquette 
— Quebec, Canada 
| New York, N.Y. 
R hristi Sons of Our Lady of Fatima 
ee ae mae 137 Bartram Avenue 
page rn Lansdowne, Pa. 
717 W. Arthington St. 


Chicago, Il. Daughters of Our Lady of Fatima 


| a 25 N. Highland Avenue 
| Lansdowne, Pa. 

| There are other pious associations Caste 

offering the fully dedicated life but 3145 Metropolitan St. 
not as yet approved as secular insti- New Orleans, La. 
tutes. The approval may come later 


from the Holy See. The following is Campaigners for Christ the King 
a list of these associations. Mr. Arthur Stabile 
509 E. 11th St. 


International Catholic Auxiliaries New York, N. Y. 


Miss Violet Nevile 


1103 N. Dearborn St. Friendship House 


Chicago, Ill. Canadian Province 


Madonna House 
Pro Deo Workers Combermere, Ont., Canada 
Mr. Patrick Furlong 
| 423 Commercial Square A booklet on the secular institutes 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


can be purchased from THE GRAIL 
| Rural Parish Workers of Christ the Publications, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
| King In this booklet the full story of the 
Box 194, Route 1 world’s latest form of following 
Cadet, Mo. Christ can be found. 
* 


* 


Barometer 


We Americans are on top of the world just now. But try as we might, we 
cannot fool ourselves into thinking that success in war or in commerce is 
any test of worth. At least the Christians among us have a more spiritual 


criterion of success. To us, a nation and its people are successful only insofar 
as they approximate the holiness of Christ. 
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Problems of Professional People 


The Undertaker’s Cooperation in Cremation 


ROBLEM: I am an undertaker, and 

sometimes I am asked to: take charge 
of a funeral with the understanding that 
the body will be cremated. Since crema- 
tion is forbidden, I wonder if I am allow- 
ed to conduct such a funeral. 


OLUTION: The cremation of the hu- 

man body after death is forbidden, as 

far as Catholics are concerned, by Church 

law, which says: “The bodies of the faith- 

ful departed are to be buried, and the 

cremation of these bodies is severely con- 
demned” (Canon 1203 no. 1). 

The reason why the Catholic Church so 
vigorously opposes cremation is not that 
the Church regards this method of dis- 
posing of a corpse as sinful by its very 
nature. When the soul departs, it is nec- 
essary to remove the body from proximity 
with the living, lest it be a menace to their 
health. The law of God does not definitely 
determine the precise way in which this 
is to be done — whether by burial in the 
earth or at sea or by cremation. But the 
law of the Church decrees that burial in 
a grave or tomb is to be the ordinary 
method (at least when the deceased was 
a Catholic). The basic reason is that our 
Lord’s body was buried after His death 
on the cross, and Christians should imitate 
Christ, even in this matter. 

However, this ecclesiastical law admits 
of some exceptions. For example, if a per- 
son dies in the course of a sea-voyage and 
it would be difficult to keep the body for 
burial on shore, it may be consigned to 
the ocean. Even cremation would be per- 
missible in certain extraordinary circum- 
stances — for example, when many have 
died in a plague or a great catastrophe, 
and cremation is necessary as a means of 
protecting the health of the survivors. But, 
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under ordinary circumstances the Church 
is opposed to cremation mainly because 
some of those who are promoting it in 
preference to burial are motivated by the 
materialistic belief that human VWeings 
perish entirely with death and that not 
even God can bring about the resurrection 
of our bodies at the end of the world. 

The Church’s opposition to cremation is 
intended primarily as a protest against 
this pagan notion — though, as we know 
full well, God can restore in its integrity 
a body that has been destroyed by fire just 
as easily as a body that has disintegrated 
in the grave. 


HE Church law forbidding cremation 

mentions explicitly only the bodies 
of the faithful — that is Catholics. How- 
ever, as an Instruction of the Holy See 
stated a few years ago, cremation is “con- 
trary, not only to Christian, but even to 
natural respect for the bodies of the de- 
ceased.” In other words, even though it is 
not absolutely forbidden by the natural 
law, this violent method of disposing. of 
the human body by fire, as one would dis- 
pose of rubbish, is out of harmony with 
the respect due to the corpse, as having 
been the abode of a spiritual soul, made 
to the image of God Himself. 


In view of this definite attitude of the 
Catholic Church, what procedure is ex- 
pected from the Catholic undertaker, re- 
quested to conduct a funeral that will end 
at the crematory? In the first place, if the 
deceased was a Catholic, or had been a 
Catholic at some time in his life, but had 
defied Church law by commanding that 
his body be cremated, the Catholic un- 
dertaker should refuse to take charge of 
the funeral, since there would be grave 
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scandal attached to the carrying out of so 
serious an act of disobedience. 


F THE deceased had always been a 

non-Catholic, the undertaker would be 
permitted to conduct the funeral in the 
usual way and bring the body to the 
crematory, where the employees of the 
establishment will perform their task of 
cremating it. In this event the undertaker 
is rendering only material cooperation to 
the cremation, and there is no scandal, 
since many non-Catholics are entirely in 


good faith regarding the moral aspect of 
cremation. The fact that the undertaker 
needs funerals to keep up his business 
would furnish a sufficient reason to justify 
this material cooperation. But, in the 
event that the cremation is explicitly in- 
tended as an act of unbelief or of defi- 
ance of the Church, even by non-Catho- 
lics, the Catholic undertaker may have 
nothing to do with the funeral. 

Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, 

C.SS.R., S.T.D., LL.D., 
Catholic University of America. 





THE HOLY NAME OF JESUS 


Why is it that this name so holy and so deserving of respect is not universally 
honored? Among all the names on history’s pages the name of Jesus is most 
abused. It is used as an expression of explosive anger, is employed to punctuate 
the lurid story, or is used disrespectfully even out of dull habit. Is it that people 
have lost all reverence? We do not think so. Reverence is a conviction of pro- 
found respect, often mingled with awe and affection. We are sure that the 
thinking Christian regards God and the things of God, especially His name, 
with respectful awe and affection. The abuse of the name of Jesus proceeds 
not from the lack of reverence but rather from the fact that the reverence is 
not profound enough, or, more principally from carelessness or thoughtlessness. 


The remedy for the first of these causes of the abuse of the holy name is 
meditation. Frequently we should call to mind, the perfection, the beauty and 
wisdom of God. Daily we should be mindful of the provident bounty of God 
without which ‘we are nothing and have nothing. The more we consider the 
surpassing excellence of God, the more our awe and affection will increase, 


and consequently the more profound will be our reverence for Him and His 
holy name. 


The holy name is a symbol of sacred truth and a philosophy. of living, a sym- 
bol of the only way of life that will bring happiness here and hereafter. It 
designates God. With the cultivation of reverence for the entirety of our belief 
and a little more thoughtfulness for all the sacred aspects of our living, the 
holy name of Jesus will not be taken in vain. It is a name to be used as a prayer 
of awe and affection, not as a curse to sully the lips and blacken the soul. It is 


a name to be used not unto damnation but unto salvation—The Holy Name 
Journal 





He that would be joyous must first be mortified and he that is mortified 
is already joyous. From “Peace Grows in my Garden.” 
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HOW TO MAKE 
A MEDITATION 


This is a subject about which too 
many Catholics have been left 

in ignorance. Yet it is the key to 
that personal holiness toward which 
all sincere Catholics should aspire. 


F THERE is anyone in the world 
I who wishes to change his life, at 
the beginning of a new year or at 
any other time, from bad to good, 
from mediocre to fervent, from good 
to better, he should know that his 
wish will be ineffective and short- 
lived unless he takes up the practice, 
in some form or other, of medita- 
tion or mental prayer. 

This statement has the backing of 
every saint who has ever set an ex- 
ample to the world of how to grow 
in holiness and in the love of God; 
of every spiritual writer who has 
ever set down the fundamental rules 
for spiritual living; of every sinner 
who has ever achieved a complete 
reformation of his life after many 
wasted years. 

There is no dispute or controversy 
about this among those who know 
anything about human nature and its 
relationship to God: all are in per- 
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fect agreement that meditation must 
be the beginning of every serious ef- 
fort to draw closer to God. 


T THE same time it is strange 

that this inescapable principle 
of Christian teaching is put into prac- 
tice by so few of the millions who 
would glibly profess a desire to ad- 
vance somewhat in the practice of 
virtue and the love of God. It is true 
that quite a few good people do 
some kind of meditating without call- 
ing it by that name. They meditate 
while reading spiritual books, while 
listening to sermons, while attending 
Mass, while making visits to our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, some- 
times even when riding in their au- 
tomobiles or in streetcars, buses or 
trains. It does not matter that they 
have read no formal treatises on 
meditation; they profit a great deal 
by their practice. But there are many 
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more who rarely do anything that 
can be stretched into the idea of mak- 
ing a meditation. 


For these latter, and for the im- 
«provement of the practice of those 
who make meditations without know- 
ing much about the subject, these 
lines are written. They will treat: 1) 
of the reasons for the necessity of 
meditation; 2) of the difficulties to 
be faced by those who aspire to men- 
tal prayer; 3) of the purpose of med- 
itation; 4) of the plan or method 
that should be followed in the mak- 
ing of a meditation. Then a few prac- 
tical conclusions will be added. 


1. Necessity of Meditation 
T HAS already been noted here 
that all authorities on spiritual 
matters agree that meditation is an 
essential practice for anyone who de- 
sires to draw closer to God. It is not 
without easily understandable rea- 
sons that such unanimous agreement 
of authorities is to be found. Among 
many such reasons two stand out 
clearly. 


The first is that it is necessary to 
think about God before we can be 
moved to love Him, and the more 
we think about Him, the more we 
shall love Him. It is obvious that no- 
body can love what he does not 
know, and nobody can love strongly 
what he does not know well. Even 
when a person knows somebody or 
something that is good very well, his 
love for that person or thing will not 
be very active or productive unless 
he thinks a great deal about the per- 
son or the thing. 
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These basic principles apply in a 
special way to man’s relationship to 
God. Knowledge of God as the su- 
preme good in the universe is the 
prerequisite of love. Thinking about 
God and the manifestation of His 
goodness is the necessary incentive 
to expressions and practices of love. 
Such thinking, and the resultant af- 
firmations of love in word and in 
practice, are the essence of medita- 
tion. 


i) gee second reason for the neces- 
sity of meditation is the fact 
that no human being can become 
aware of how much he needs God 
and of how he must unite himself to 
God unless he looks at himself in 
the light of God’s goodness, and at 
his daily life in the light of God’s 
authority and God’s commands. The 
all-pervading danger of human life 
is the danger of pride, which is sim- 
ply the danger of thinking to get 
along without God. The supreme 
folly of pride shows up most clearly 
in moments of self-study in the pres- 
ence of God. That again is the es- 
sence of meditation. 

In short, meditation is necessary 
because, as St. Augustine expressed 
it, the whole purpose of human life 
is to be found in this plea: “That I 
may know myself and know Thee, 
O God.” Meditation promotes such 
self-knowledge and knowledge of 
God that the result is desire for God, 
love of God, union with God. 


2. The Difficulties of Meditation 
WO things stand in the way of 
meditation, indeed, often pre- 
vent people from ever making a med- 
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itation at all. The first is a kind of 
slavery to one’s senses, both exter- 
nal and internal; the second is an in- 
ordinate preference for action over 
thought, contemplation, prayer. 


The senses of sight, hearing, im- 
agination, memory, etc., are con- 
cerned only with material things. It 
must not be thought that without a 
very special favor from God, it is 
possible to eliminate the senses en- 
tirely from any human action, even 
such as contemplation and prayer. 
The body. is designed to work with 
the soul; the senses can provide ma- 
terial out of which spiritual thoughts 
can be drawn by the mind and spirit- 
ual acts evoked from the will. God 
became man to afford a sensible im- 
age of Himself to His creatures. The 
God-man used many material things 
to suggest spiritual realities to man’s 
mind. He instituted sacraments as 
visible signs to signify invisible grace. 
Thus the senses of the body are 
meant to work in concert with the 
spiritual powers of the soul. 


Slavery to the senses means only 
a limitation of one’s interests to such 
material things as do not lead to 
thoughts about God and spiritual 
realities, or at least are not permit- 
ted to lead to such thoughts. Thus 
most people who never meditate 
cannot get their minds off food and 
drink, nice clothes and housing and 
furniture, amusement and _ recrea- 
tion, human friendships and worldly 
ambitions. They live in one world in- 
stead of two worlds, and it is the 
world that can be seen and heard 
and touched and enjoyed in a ma- 
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terial way. They rarely project their 
thoughts into the unseen but real 
world of God. 


HIS slavery to the senses and 

the material world is promoted. 
both by the effect of original sin and 
by the distracting influence of the ir- 
religious part of society. One of the 
chief effects of original sin is called 
“darkness of the mind.” That means 
a tendency to neglect the mind’s 
power to know God and to think of 
Him, in favor of all-out concentra- 
tion on what appeals in some way to 
the body. No one will ever learn to 
meditate who does not recognize this 
tendency of his fallen nature and who 
does not take serious steps to over- 
come it. 


The irreligious part of the society 
in which we live does everything in 
its power to keep our minds fixed on 
material things. Television, radio, ad- 
vertising, newspapers, magazines, 
even the constant conversation of 
companions and associates, all tend 
to exclude thoughts of God and 
spiritual things from the mind. One 
must literally tear oneself away from 
the sights and sounds of the world 
around him to enter into the com- 
munion with God that is meditation. 


Coupled with the difficulty of es- 
caping slavery to the senses is that 
of becoming so bound up in exter- 
nal activity, that one never has eith- 
er the time or the inclination to do 
any meditating. Americans are es- 
pecially prone to feel that action is 
far more important than prayer, and 
to rush about from morning to night 
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in furious activity without giving 
themselves an opportunity to pause 
and think things over. 


HIS danger assails even those 

who are constantly engaged in 
good activities, even sometimes high- 
ly spiritual activities. They forget that 
action without prayer can be a gra- 
tification of a purely selfish and nat- 
ural urge, and that God’s grace, which 
is never obtained without prayer, is 
the only thing that makes activity 
truly and permanently effective and 
worthwhile. 

This is the explanation of many 
of the sudden and seemingly mysteri- 
ous defections from grace of men 
and women who had appeared to be 
entirely dedicated to the service of 
God. They were too busy to medi- 
tate and pray, with the result that 
their work gradually became an out- 
let only for their personal ambitions 
and temperamental inclinations. 
When a great trial came, they did 
not have the humility and love of 
God that only meditation could have 
fostered in their souls. So they fell, 
and everybody wonders how it could 
have happened. The answer is clear 
to anybody who knows the impor- 
tance of meditation. 


3. The Purpose of Meditation 

UST what should a person seek to 

attain through meditation? What 
is its goal? 

These questions may be very sim- 
ply answered. The object of medi- 
tation is to bring one into the con- 
scious presence of God, and there to 
be aroused to acts of love, resigna- 
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tion, petition for help, and dedication 
to the perfect carrying out of God’s 
will. 

Here it is important to note that 
no one will find it easy or even pos- 
sible to enter into a realization of 
God’s presence, and to make acts of 
love and dedication to His service, 
unless he have a true knowledge of 
God. Such knowledge is attained, of 
course, through a study of the cate- 
chism, and is greatly enlarged and 
enhanced through regular spiritual 
reading. 


There are many things that the 
mind of man can learn about 
through its own processes of reason- 
ing alone. It can learn that God is 
one, that He is everywhere, that He 
is perfectly good and lovable, that 
He is the rewarder of the good and 
the punisher of the bad. But these 
and other like truths are not suffi- 
cient to inspire effective meditation. 
That is because God became man, 
and as man He revealed much more 
clearly than reason can discover the 
attributes and the will of God, and 
He revealed many truths about Him- 
self that could not have been learned 
by reason alone. 


T IS necessary, therefore, to know 

God as He revealed Himself to 
mankind in order to be inspired to 
habitual and worthwhile meditation. 
To acquire such knowledge one must 
read the Scriptures, especially the 
New Testament, or commentaries on 
the Scriptures, or the lives of saints 
who exemplified the teachings of 
God become man. The more one 
reads about God as He appeared on 
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earth, and about the things He did 
and said and commanded, the easier 
it will be to enter into His presence, 
to recognize how much He deserves 
one’s love, to realize what love of 
Him means and to determine ever 
more faithfully to fulfill His will. 

Simply, then, the purpose of one 
meditating is to be with God, to 
recognize God’s love and God’s will, 
and then to react with expressions of 
love and desire to do God’s will in 
every detail. 


4. The Method of Meditation 
UCH has been written about 
M “methods” of meditation, with 
the unintended effect that meditation 
becomes rather forbidding to some 
minds, as if it involved intricate pro- 
cesses that only learned or trained 
persons might undertake. The truth 
is that there should be enough meth- 
od in one’s meditation to offset sloth 
and distractions and the difficulties 
of meditation that are mentioned 
above; but never so much concen- 
tration on mere method that the pur- 
pose of meditation is lost sight of. 


There is no such thing as a meth- 
od of meditation, in the sense of a 
detailed program of different steps 
and processes, that must always be 
used. Indeed, if a person finds that, 
on occasion or even habitually, he 
can enter into the presence of God 
and be inspired to make acts of love, 
resignation, petition for help, resolu- 
tions to overcome his faults and do 
God’s will, he should not worry 
about anything further in the way of 
a “method of meditating” at such 
times. And the longer anyone prac- 
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REQUISITES FOR A FULL LIFE 


Health enough to make work a 
pleasure. 

Wealth enough to support your 
needs. 

Strength enough to battle with dif- 
ficulties and overcome them. 

Grace enough to confess your sins 
and forsake them. — 

Patience enough to toil until some 
good is accomplished. 

Charity enough to see some good 
in your neighbor. 

Faith enough to make real the 
things of God. 

Hope enough to remove all fears 
concerning the future. 


Mutual Moments 











tices meditating, the sooner it should 
become possible to forget about sys- 
tems and methods of meditation, at 
least a good part of the time. 

All methods of meditation, and 
there are several that have been de- 
vised by great saints, are but dif- 
ferent ways of outlining to begin- 
ners how the three great faculties 
of the human soul should be em- 
ployed in the making of a medita- 
tion. 


i - first is the imagination. This 
is really a sense faculty, that 
is, a power to reproduce or to con- 
struct sensible images. The imagin- 
ation places before itself a picture 
of Christ, in His infancy, or His 
hidden life, or His public ministry, 
or His suffering during His passion. 
It is supported and helped by the 
memory, which can recall vivid de- 
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scriptions of Christ, and even by the 
external senses such as the eyes, 
which can gaze upon a crucifix, or 
some other representation of our 
Lord during meditation. The ima- 
gination is capable of seeing Christ 
as if He were before one, of hearing 
Him speak, of beholding Him work- 
ing miracles or suffering on the 
cross. A short period of reading 
from the Gospels or some other 
spiritual book often helps the im- 
agination to concentrate on the per- 
son of Christ. 


The second great faculty to be 
used in meditation is the mind or 
intellect, which concentrates on 
some truth revealed by Christ’s ex- 
ample or His teaching. The truth 
can be that of His divine goodness 
and lovableness, or of some practi- 
cal lesson or command or counsel 
that He gave to all His followers. 
In meditation the mind looks at the 
truth taught by Christ, and then 
considers how that truth has been 
forgotten or failed against in one’s 
daily life. “To know Christ and to 
know myself” — that is what the 
mind looks for in meditation. 

The third and most important 
faculty in meditation is the will, 
which reacts at once to the truths 
seen by the mind in acts of love, 
petition, resignation, resolve. This 
is the one, essential, final purpose 
of every period of meditation: to 
move the will to unite itself more 
and more intimately with Christ 
through affections, petitions for 
greater love, resolves of greater fi- 
delity to the will of Christ in daily 
life. 
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HE more progress a_ person 

makes in the practice of med- 
itating, the more quickly he finds it 
possible to unite himself with the 
will of Christ through affections and 
petitions and resolves. And the day 
may come when God will grant him 
a special grace of union with Him, 
so that with little effort and formal 
preparation he will find himself 
caught up in a joyous union with 
God that surpasses all understanding 
and gives him a foretaste of the 
beatific vision in heaven. Such a gift 
is God’s to give or to withhold; un- 
less or until it is given, the soul will 
have to fight against distractions, 
against sloth, against the temptation 
to give up meditation entirely. 


5. Practical Conclusions 

a. Meditation is not a practice 
that is proper only to religious and 
priests and a few chosen souls 
among the laity. It does not require 
advanced education or wide book- 
learning of spiritual things. It is an 
essential means of progress toward 
greater holiness for everyone who 
knows God and His incarnate Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


b. Meditation simply means using 
the imagination to represent Christ, 
the intellect to grasp the supreme 
good He represents and the sublime - 
truths He reveals, and the will to 
reassert over and over again its love 
for Him, its dependence on Him, its 
dedication to His service and imi- 
tation. The imagination is aided by 
memory, or by the sense of sight in 
reading or gazing at a crucifix or 
sacred picture, or by the sense of 
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hearing in listening to sermons and 
instructions. 


c. Meditation should never take 
the place of the fulfillment of the 
active duties of one’s state in life, 
yet the fulfillment of one’s external 
obligations should never be said to 
leave no time for meditation. The 
busiest person in the world can find 
half an hour for meditation each 
day, and will find it if he under- 
stands the indispensable role it plays 
in keeping him close to Christ. 


d, It is urged that every lay Cath- 
olic who desires to become a better 
Christian and a greater lover of 
Christ begin by making fifteen min- 
utes of meditation each day. (It 
should be planned to increase this 
to half an hour in due time.) This 
meditation would be best made in a 
church, where the presence of our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament and 
the sacred surroundings greatly as- 
sist the imagination in representing 
Christ. If that is not possible, the 
meditation can be made at home. 


HE meditation should begin 

with a few minutes of reading 
from the Gospels, er the Imitation 
of Christ, or some other appealing 
spiritual book. Then always the 
greater part of the time should be 
spent in quiet recognition of God’s 
nearness, in loving aspirations, peti- 
tions for help, and solid practical 
resolves. The inevitable effect will 
be that the influence of Christ and 
the love of Christ will gradually be- 
gin to permeate all the actions of 
one’s day. 
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GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH 
GOD 


There is a man down in Kentucky 
who has 32 grandchildren. Some time 
ago he said to a priest who was visit- 
ing him, “Look there, Father,” and 
pointed to one of his grandchildren 
playing on the floor. 

In his hand the child held a cruci- 
fix, just like a carpenter with a ham- 
mer about to drive a nail. 

“Rudy!” the man called. “Rudy! 
Who is that?” 

And the answer came back rever- 
ently without a pause in the playing, 
“Sweet Jesus.” 

“Those are some of the first words 
he spoke,” the man said to the priest. 
“You know, Father, I’ve ordered a 
dozen strongly made crucifixes to 
give to my grandchildren. I want 
them to get acquainted with the 
Saviour and His cross from their ear- 
liest years. They handle the crucifix 
pretty roughly at times, but it’s not 
blessed. And I look at it this way, 
Father. I'd much rather see them be 
a little rough with Him now that 
they are youngsters, and then treat 
Him more gently and lovingly when 
they grow up and are old enough to 
know right from wrong.” 


Joseph Fister, C.SS.R. 


+ 
MARY 


Following her, thou strayest not; 
Invoking her, thou despairest not; 
Thinking of her, thou wanderest not; 
Upheld by her, thou fallest not; 
Guided by her, thou growest not 
weary; 
Favored by her, thou reachest the 
goal. 
St. Bernard 
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The Redemptorists 


Letters sent to Liguori, Missouri, often ask: “Where did you 
get the name Liguori ? Why are you called Redemptorists? Pi 


Here are the answers to these and other questions. 


Francis B. Bockwinkel, C.SS.R. 


we Redemptorists were found- 
ed in 1732 by St. Alphonsus 
Liguori. Exactly one hundred 
years later they came to the 
United States. The letters behind 
the name of a Redemptorist, 
C.SS.R., stand for Congregatio 
Sanctissimi Redemptoris, and the 
official title given to this group 
of priests and brothers is the Con- 
gregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer. 


A Preaching Congregation 


HIS religious congregation of 
men, popularly called The 
Redemptorists, is a preaching or- 
der. It was founded to preach mis- 
sions, novenas, retreats, and sim- 
ilar exercises of devotion to the 
most abandoned souls. ‘They are 
called Redemptorists because they 
model their lives upon the virtues 
of Christ the Holy Redeemer, and 
their work is the continuation of 
the work of the Redemption. 
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Abandoned souls may be found 
today living amidst the noise and 
clamor of the big city. They may 
be found in the peaceful quiet of 
the countryside. Abandoned souls 
may be found in our own country 
as well as in foreign lands. 


The Redemptorists, then, preach 
in large urban parishes and in 
small rural parishes. And they do 
this at home and abroad. 


The Redemptorists are a very 
fortunate group of men. Their 
heritages from their saintly foun- 
der as well as the blessings which 
have been heaped upon them by 
God Himself, and the Holy 
Mother of God, are manifold and 
marvelous. One might say the 
Redemptorists have many claims 
to fame. 


The first of these claims to 
fame is their illustrious founder 
St. Alphonsus Liguori. 
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St. Alphonsus 


T. Alphonsus Liguori was a 
S very learned man. At the age 
of sixteen he held a degree in both 
civil and Church law. He gave up 
his career as a lawyer to become 
a diocesan priest. Later, he estab- 
lished his Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer. He was 
consecrated a bishop. During all 
this time he worked at preaching 
and writing. In his lifetime (he 
died at the age of ninety-one) he 
wrote about a hundred books. His 
VISITS TO THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT is second in sales 
only to the Holy Bible. His 
GLORIES OF MARY is the most 
famous of all Marian writings. Of 
his scholarly work in moral theol- 
ogy it has been declared that one 
can follow his teaching even 
though one does not understand 
his reasoning. He is the only the- 
ologian about whom this has been 
said. He was canonized as a saint, 
chosen as one of the few doctors 
of the Church, and by the present 
Holy Father Pope Pius XII he 
was made patron saint of all 
priests who hear confessions. No 
other congregation in the whole 
of the Catholic Church has such 
a saintly, learned, and honored 
man for its founder and father 
as do the Redemptorists. | 


St. Gerard Majella 


NOTHER claim to fame of 
the Redemptorists is St. Ger- 
ard Majella. Gerard Majella was a 
tailor by trade. He left his family 
and his trade to become a saint. 
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He chose as his vocation the life 
of a Redemptorist. Even during 
his lifetime he was looked upon 
as a saint, and after his death he 
was declared a saint officially by 
the Church. Today St. Gerard is 
invoked by mothers and mothers- 
to-be all over the world as the 
MOTHERS’ SAINT. Many a 
mother has St. Gerard to thank 
for having been blessed by God 
with the privilege of motherhood. 
The cases in which he has inter- 
ceded with God have been such 
that he has been called the “won- 
der-worker of our day.’ Devotion 
to him has spread so rapidly not 
only in the United States but also 
in foreign countries that the day 
may not be too far off when the 
Church will declare him, what 
thousands of women already call 
him, “The Patron of Mothers.” 
And he is a Redemptorist. 


St. Clement Hofbauer 


NOTHER canonized saint of 

the Redemptorists is St. Cle- 
ment Mary Hofbauer. He was a 
man of deeply rooted faith. His 
own convictions about Christ’s 
doctrine and the authority of the 
one true Church Christ founded 
were preached by Clement with a 
simplicity which could be under- 
stood by all, but with.a vigor that 
led others to follow his good ex- 
ample. His clients were the low 
and the mighty, the poor and the 
rich. He labored long and hard 
in Poland at a time in history 
when the Polish people were at 
war with the French. He met the 
French Emperor Napoleon. Ban- 
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ished from Poland by the influ- 
ence of the Free Masons he went 
to Austria, where he was beloved 
by all the people including the 
Emperor Franz Joseph. He is af- 
fectionately called the Apostle of 
Vienna. 


Perpetual Help 


ET another claim to fame of 

the Redemptorists, and one 
which fills the heart of every Re- 
demptorist with genuine gratitude 
to God, is the Mother of Perpet- 
ual Help. The Blessed Mother 
herself chose the Redemptorists 
to be the particular congregation 
of priests who were to spread de- 
votion to her throughout the 
world under this glorious title. 
She chose the Redemptorist 
church of St. Alphonsus in Rome 
as the church in which she wished 
her picture to be originally ven- 
erated. So greatly has God blessed 
this picture, His Mother’s favor- 
ite, that the Church has officially 
titled it the Miraculous Image of 
the Mother of Perpetual Help. 
And because of her love for this 
picture of herself and her Divine 
Son, and because of heaven’s spe- 
cial blessing on all who have a 
devotion to her under this title, 
the weekly novena devotions to 
the Mother of Perpetual Help are 
the most popular and best attend- 
ed of all novena devotions. Mil- 
lions of clients ask favors of God 





Let us so live that if somebody 
proposes a monument to our mem- 
ory, no one will suggest brass as the 
most suitable material. 
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through the intercession of the 
Mother of Perpetual Help, but 
she belongs to the Redemptorists. 
The devotion of Redemptorists 
to the Mother of God won for 
them just recently another signal 
honor. The Holy Father gave 
them charge of one of the most 
famous of all churches dedicated 
to the Blessed Mother, St. Mary 
Major, in the city of Rome. 


Scope of Work 


ee Redemptorists are work- 
ing today as parish priests in 
a number of cities throughout 
the country. At the request of 
many bishops they have assumed 
the care of churches and schools, 
maintaining always the missionary 
zeal for souls taught to them by 
their saintly father Alphonsus. 

You will find Redemptorists 
working in the United States 
among the Puerto Ricans, Port- 
uguese, and Spanish-speaking peo- 
ples. 

Redemptorists are likewise 
working in the foreign mission 
fields. American Redemptorists 
are in Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Brazil, Siam, Paraguay 
and Japan. Here they bring the 
teachings of Jesus Christ and His 
Church to the natives, and ad- 
minister to them the sacraments. 
While taking care of the spiritual 
welfare, they do not neglect the 
bodily welfare of their flock. 
Clinics and hospitals have been 
built and the finest medicines 
dispensed to the sick. Vocations 
are fostered among the boys and 
girls, and already some have taken 
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their vows as sisters and priests in 
the Redemptorist congregation as 
well as in others. 

Another claim the Redemptor- 
ists can make with justifiable 
pride is that they are the fore- 
most mission-giving order in the 
United States. Many parishes have 
missions for their people fre- 
quently, and most of these mis- 
sions are given by Redemptorists. 

Following the lead of St. Al- 
phonsus, the Redemptorists have 
made a special effort to preach 
and to teach by the printed word. 
They have founded at Liguori 
(named after the family name of 
St. Alphonsus), Missouri, a pub- 
lishing house which in the past 
several years has grown rapidly 
into one of the outstanding Cath- 
olic magazine and pamphlet pub- 
lishing establishments in _ this 
country. From here comes THE 
LIGUORIAN, which has been called 
the finest in its field. Clients of 
Mary read devoutly of her aid in 
PERPETUAL HELP. Mothers enroll 
in the LEAGUE oF St. GERARD and 
receive each month the bulletin 
of the League. Over seven hun- 
dred thousand copies of THE Lr- 
GUORIAN SUNDAY BULLETIN are 
distributed in parishes each week, 
and about five million pamph- 
lets will be sold this year bearing 
the label LicguoRIAN PAMPHLETS, 
published by the Redemptorist 
Fathers. 


Priests and Brothers 


T HE Redemptorists have both 
priest and brother members 
in their congregation. The broth- 
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ers help the priests in offices in 
the parishes, as workers in various 
trades in the mission fields and in 
the séminaries. They take the 
same vows in religion as do the 
Redemptorist priests and share 
the same community life. 


These are some of the claims to 
fame of the Redemptorists, a 
group to which any boy or man 
should be proud to belong. 

At this time architects are busy 
drawing plans for a new prepara- 
tory college of the Redemptorist 
Fathers of the St. Louis Province. 
This seminary, housing high 
school and college departments, 
will be able to take care of two 
hundred and fifty to three hun- 
dred young men who will study 
for the priesthood as members of 
the Redemptorist order. The new 
seminary, located at Edgerton, 
Wisconsin, will replace the pres- 
ent one at Kirkwood, Missouri. 


| boy or young man inter- 
ested in working for his own 
salvation and for that of countless 
other people as a Redemptorist 
priest or brother should write for 
further information to the Very 
Reverend Father Rector, St. 
Joseph’s College, Kirkwood, Mis- 
souri. 

One day this boy or young man 
may belong to this group of zeal- 
ous apostles, rich in the heritage 
of St. Alphonsus, and, with a spir- 
it of unequalled love for God and 


men, be proud to say, as I am, 


“Thank God, I am a Redemptor- 
ist.” 
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Code of Catholic Conduct 


Hats on and Hats off! 


Ernest F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


HERE is no difficulty about the cus- 

tom that prescribes for a man a 
hatless head when he is in church. It is 
a sign of respect for a man to take off 
his hat when in the presence of a lady 
and when talking to an important person 
even though this important person be of 
the masculine gender like himself. Much 
more so, then, is it a sign of respect for 
a man to take off his hat when in the 
presence of our Lord in the church. 


Detectives on television who never take 
off their hats when investigating a case 
in a private home are a disgrace to their 
profession. Probably they do not take off 
their hats in church either. They do not 
deserve to discover the criminal whom 
they seek. 


ITH women and hats it is a differ- 

ent question. A woman does not 
take off her hat in church. On the con- 
trary she keeps it on. She is supposed to 
keep it on. 

St. Paul was quite blunt when he spoke 
about women and the wearing of a head- 
covering in church. In his first letter to 
the Corinthians he says in the eleventh 
chapter: “Every man praying . . . with 
his head covered disgraces his head. Every 
woman praying . . . with her head uncov- 
ered disgraces her head, for it is the same 
as if she were shaven. But if it is a dis- 
grace for a woman to have her hair cut 
off or her head shaved, let her cover her 
head. — Judge for yourselves: does it be- 
come a woman to pray to God uncovered? 
Does not nature itself teach you that for 
a man to wear his hair long is degrading; 
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but for a woman to wear her hair long is 
a glory to her? Because her hair has been 
given her as a covering.” 

If you read this passage in St. Paul’s 
letter, you will see that the apostle has 
some more things to say about men and 
women. For example: “For man was not 
created for the woman, but woman for 
the man. This is why the woman ought 
to have a sign of authority over her head. 
Yet neither is man independent of woman, 
nor woman independent of man in the 
Lord. For as the woman is from the man, 
so also is the man through the woman, 
but all things are from God.” 


HERE should be no need of adding 

that when St. Paul speaks of a wife’s 
subjection to her husband, he does not 
mean a subjection that is the equivalent 
of the relationship between a slave and a 
master. A wife is never a slave of her 
husband. She is subject to him when high- 
level decisions must be made on family 
affairs, excluding of course any decision 
he might make to the end that she com- 
mit sin. 

It is not a sin for a woman to enter a 
church without a covering on her head. 
There is no explicit law on the matter. 
But it is a custom of almost two thousand 
years. Especially should a woman wear a 
head-covering when she is attending Mass 
or when she receives the sacraments. 

These things are written not to give the 
impression, even faintly, that women are 
failing in the observance of the custom 
of wearing a head-covering when entering 
a church, but rather to give a broad ex- 
planation of the custom. 
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Herbert A. Seifert, C.SS.R. 


Que Sera Sera 


Whatever Will Be Will Be. 
The Future’s Not Ours 


Que Sera Sera. 


ILLIONS of people have heard 
and hummed the modern and 
popular song, Que Serd Serd — 
Whatever will be will be. It reached 
the number one spot on the “hit list” 
through the artistry of Doris Day. 
How refreshing, in this day of rock 
and roll, that a melody so quaint and 
a lyric so simple reached such heights 
of popularity! The words and music 
are like an old-time nursery song. 
Perhaps we have been so surfeited 
by the modern trend in popular 
music that a song like Que Serd is 
just what we needed to bring us back 
to our appreciation of what real 
music is. 


The Will of God 

UE Sera contains a problem 
O that is high on the mystery list of 
the human mind. But the song has 
no spiritual overtones. The same 
thoughts could well be expressed by 
a fatalist, an atheist, an agnostic, any- 
one. If Que Sera had brought out this 
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to See. 


thought — the future is in God’s 
hands and God directs all things per- 
fectly — the song would not be so 
popular but it would be in accord 
with the best Christian philosophy. 
Then the popular Que Serd would 
confer an inestimable benefit on poor 
suffering humanity. 


The will of God in the government 
of the world is indeed a most baffling 
mystery. There are many events that 
take place in the world and in our 
lives that we cannot understand. To 
say that God wills all that happens, 
except sin, only deepens the mystery 
and makes it more difficult to com- 
prehend. However, a closer study of 
the operations of the will of God 
will bring great comfort and peace 
into our lives. 

The will of God is the source 
whence all things have their existence. 
Without God’s power acting in every 
act of every creature there could not 
possibly be any action in this world, 
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just as there could be no creature at 
all unless God first made and after- 
wards sustained it at every moment. 

In the case of human actions God’s 
activity depends upon the choice of 
man. All human actions, while really 
the creature’s actions are primarily 
God’s actions. Even in the physical 
part of sin God acts with the sin- 
ner’s action, entirely and without ex- 
ception, insofar as the sinful action 
has positive existence. He puts the 
strength in the trigger finger of the 
‘gunman; He energizes the vocal 
chords of the seducer. 


The Will of God and Sin 
aa is only one thing not ex- 
pressly willed by God, namely, 
the sinfulness of the evil choice of 
the sinner. We must remember that 
the essence of all evil is not really 
an existing thing or action. It is an 
omission or privation of the right 
order or normal condition of a thing. 
St. Thomas Aquinas calls evil the 
absence of some good which ought 
to be present. For example, the de- 
struction of human life in legitimate 
self-defense is certainly not an evil. 
It is in the right order as regards 
God’s will. But the same action is 
evil if done against any of God’s 
laws. 

The Creator acts in the physical 
act of the sinning creature but not in 
its negative element of disorder 
which is the result of the perverse 
human will alone. Sin is a defect of 
the right order. God does not cause 
the act to have a defect. He is the 
- cause of the act which in itself is 
neither good nor bad but He is not 
the cause of the sin. 
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An armless man, for instance, suf- 
fers material evil, not because of any- 
thing positive but because of a priva- 
tion of something which he normally 
should have. A cancer is a material 
evil, not because it is a group of mul- 
tiplying cells, but because it lacks the 
order of normal healthy growth in a 
human being. 


CTIONS in themselves are not 

sinful. An action performed by 

an infant or by a sleepwalker has no 

moral value. The same action per- 

formed by a conscious person is either 
right or wrong. 

So it is definitely correct to say 
that everything happens by the dis- 
tinct will of God, except sin. He per- 
mits sin for His own good reasons. 
He wills everything else. Since sin is 
the opposition of the human will to 
the will of God, all sin is in the will 
and has no real existence outside of 
the will. Sin is called a negation, 
something negative, something that 
is missing, contrary to right reason 
or to the will of God. 


Physical Evils 

E, with our human outlook, 
falsely view a million things in 

life as unmitigated evil. We speak 
about the problem of evil as one of 
life’s greatest mysteries. For God 
there is no such problem. We con- 
sider as physical evils all the sorrows 
and sufferings of life, all those count- 
less afflictions of mind and body that 
we call the crosses of life. War, with 
its attendant horrors, is no doubt the 
greatest form of the problem of evil 
in this century. Even in times of 
peace evil stares us in the face daily 
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from the columns of the newspapers 
— earthquakes, shipwrecks, trage- 
dies on land and sea and in the air, 
bringing untold and unspeakable sor- 
row into millions of homes. 

Why are we called upon to endure 
so much misery from the cradle to 
the grave? 

Man enters this world with a cry 
upon his lips and leaves it with a 
groan. Or again, think of the thou- 
sands of hapless infants who are born 
into this world every day, diseased, 
deformed, mentally deficient and thus 
sadly handicapped at the outset for 
the stern struggle of life. These evils 
seem very real to us and entirely 
uncalled for. They loom large in our 
minds as clouds of witnesses against 
the mercy and goodness of God, 
darkening heaven from our view. 

For the material-minded there is 
but one evil, physical misfortune. 
The world is becoming more and 
more sensitive to pain. It cannot un- 
derstand that the only real evil is 
sin. When the ills of life are seen as 
a means of sublime self-sacrifice for 
love of God and for His glory as well 
as a means to our own greater hap- 
piness and glory for eternity, then 
they receive a profound meaning and 
value. 


T. PAUL stresses this thought by 

telling us that he considers all 
the evils of this life as nothing in 
comparison with the glory that is to 
come. God’s glory and our eternal 
happiness are ample justification for 
all possible suffering and misery. 
Short is the pain and endless the 
glory. A flower is most fragrant when 
it is crushed. The seed of abundant 
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harvest is sown in a furrowed heart. 
“God must char the wood ere He 
can limn with it.” 

The refinement, wisdom and 
strength of character of well-borne 
suffering can be given by nothing 
else. Without an all-wise, all-good 
and all-powerful God and without 
the sanction of eternal life the prob- 
lem of evil has no answer. 

It is hard even for the greatest 
mind to understand that evil is not 
a thing that really exists, but rather 
a condition of a thing. Sickness is the 
absence of health, mental disturbance 
is the absence of peace of mind, an 
aching tooth is the absence of sound- 
ness in that organ and so on. Evil 
always implies the absence of some- 
thing. Evil will always be found to 
consist in the privation of some good 
much the same as a shadow on the 
ground consists in the privation of 
light. Physical evil, no matter how 
positive and real it may seem at first 
sight, is the privation or absence of 
some good that should normally or 
naturally be there. 


Evil and Pain 
ONFUSION arises from the fact 
that we so readily identify evil 
with pain. Pain is very positive in- 
deed. Yet, paradoxical as it may 
seem, pain is not in itself an evil. It 
is the evidence of the existence of 
so-called evil. It is nature’s warning 
signal that something is amiss, usual- 
ly that some law of nature has been 
violated. 
Consider, for instance, the pain of 
a troublesome tooth. The pain arrests 
attention and urges one to seek re- 
lief from the misery of which it is 
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only a symptom. To that extent pain 
is positively good and we can thank 
Providence that it is so arranged. 

There are, besides, other compen- 
sating values attached to pain. Of- 
tentimes it has been the discipline of 
great souls, the school of character, 
a salutary means to purify us from 
the dross of earth and make us more 
fit for heaven. By the law of con- 
trasts it enhances the pleasure of 
physical and mental well-being. It 
makes us more Christlike and often 
provides opportunity for the practice 
of heroic virtue. 


OD can prevent evil of any and 
every kind just as He can pre- 
vent sin. How much evil and sin He 
actually does prevent we shall know 
only beyond the grave. He has the 
power and the goodness to draw good 
out of what we call evil. “Good 
things and evil, life and death, pov- 
erty and riches are from God.” 
Ecclus. 11/14. 


St. Augustine said centuries ago, 
“God has judged it better to work 
good out of evil rather than to allow 
no evil.” He can prevent sin but He 
chooses, for His own divine reasons, 
to allow the sinner the use of his free 
will, for it is only through free will 
that we can merit heaven. 

Joseph of old was sold into slavery 
by his brethren. In God’s plan that 
sin eventually brought the rescue of 
the Jewish people from famine. 
Daniel was cast to the lions by his 
would-be murderers. That sin result- 
ed in his elevation to the highest po- 
sition in the realm. Judas betrayed 
the Master, but his sin became an 
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integral part in the redemption of 


mankind. The wickedness of Nero 
led to the gaining of martyrs’ crowns 
for countless thousands. Such exam- 
ples are clear enough to us, but the 
reason for much sin and evil will 
still remain shrouded in mystery. 


Effects of Sin 
peer important point to 
consider is this: even the effects 
on us of the wrongdoing of others 
are not merely permitted but are 
positively willed by God for His glory 
and our perfection. God never wills 
the evil choice of the sinner but once 
the sinful choice is made God fully 
wills whatever happens to us or to 
others as the result of the sin. 

A man determines to rob a bank. 
The sin is entirely his own. God con- 
curs in the physical action which is 
neither good nor bad in itself. The 
robber is convicted and sentenced to 
prison. His family suffers poverty and 
disgrace. This is the will of God for 
them, though it is hard to under- 
stand. 

The source of many of our annoy- 
ances and vexations is the thought 
that certain evils which befall us come 
from the vicious actions of others 
who do us evil. But whatever be the 
actions of others toward us and what- 
ever be their motives we must not 
lose sight of the fact that it is God 
who directly wills the injury done to 
us by them. 


MID all the sorrows of life, and 
they are legion and inescapable, 

we must realize that God is infinitely 
wise and therefore knows what is 
best for us. He never sends a cross 
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too heavy for our shoulders or one 
that He will not help us to bear if 
we ask Him. He is infinitely power- 
_ ful and therefore arranged irresisti- 
bly what is best for us. Whatever 
God does is perfect. At least this 
much we should admit without ques- 
tion. 

To understand the reasons of the 
divine mind would be to have an 
equally infinite mind ourselves. Life 
and death are full of mysteries. “All 
things are hard, man cannot explain 
them.” Eccles. 1/8. Though the prob- 
lem of evil remains to man forever 
inscrutable, the hand of God is still 
clearly seen, with the eyes of faith, 
amid the wreckage wrought by hu- 
man beings. And every rightminded 
Christian is forced to see that the 
mighty universe still teems with the 
evidence of the infinitely good God 
who has called it into being, not for 
our satisfaction but for His own 
greater honor and glory. 


The Wisdom of God 
T question seems in place here: 
“Why did God choose to create 
the world in which He foresaw that 
man would sin, rather than another 
world in which man, though free, 
could not sin?” This is another mys- 
tery that will forever remain hidden 
in the mind of a good and loving 
Creator. “For who hath known the 
mind of the Lord or who hath been 
His counsellor?” Wisd. 9/13. 


This world with all its suffering, 
pain and sorrow is clearly not the 
best possible world in itself but it is 
the best possible world for us because 
God wills it. It is the same wise and 
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loving God who wills our sufferings 
and our happiness. He wills our suf- 
ferings only that our happiness may 
be greater and while He wills His 
glory in our sufferings He wills in- 
separably also with His glory our 
own perfection through our suffer- 
ings. 


The great medieval poet Dante in 
his Paradise said: “In His will is our 
peace.” Truer words have never been 
spoken. It is only when we endeavor 
to conform our will to the inscrutable 
will of God that peace and happiness 
can enter our lives. This kind of 
peace, St. Paul tells us, surpasseth 
all understanding. Self-will in opposi- 
tion to God’s will is the cause of all 
our unrest and lack of true. peace. 
Peace of soul can come only from 
God. It is His token of love, His 
blessing, His greeting, as of old, to 
those He loves: “Peace be with you.” 
“Thy will be done,” says St. Al- 
phonsus, “are words that have cre- 
ated all the saints.” St. Theresa of 
Avila tells us, “Conformity to the 
will of God is the way of sanctity; 
herein lies wholly and entirely the 
highest perfection to which we can 
attain.” 


Paraphrasing the words of St. 
Paul, “This is the will of God, your 
sanctification,’ we might say with 
all truth, “This is your sanctification, 
the will of God.” In the Our Father 
our Blessed Saviour made sure to in- 
clude the words, “Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.” Our 
Blessed Mother gave her consent to 
the Incarnation when she said, “Be 
it done to me according to Thy 
word.” 
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Mystery of the Will of God 

“Que sera ser4 — what will be 
will be — the future’s not ours to 
see.” These words of the song are 
definitely true and hold without ex- 
ception for all mankind. The future 
is in God’s hands and God always 
sends what is best for us. He wills 
our salvation but not necessarily our 
happiness or prosperity here on earth. 
Our comfort for today and our 
hope for tomorrow are built on the 
agonizing Christ shedding His blood 
in Gethsemani. He too faced the 
problem of sin, of evil and the great- 
er problem of the will of God. “Fa- 
ther, if it be possible let this chalice 
pass from me. Don’t let Me suffer, 


don’t let Me die, don’t let them pierce 
My hands and feet, don’t let them 
press the thorns into My brain. If it 
be possible.” 

So Christ prayed. 


B UT according to the will of God 
it was not possible that the 
chalice of suffering should pass Him 
by. 

So Christ rose from His prayer 
and turned to face His suffering, the 
cross and death — because it was 
the will of His Father. 

And our redemption was accom- 
plished through the mystery of the 
will of God. 











ABOVE ALL RACES 


On March 26, 1956, at Kabgayi, Ruanda, Africa, His Excellency, Bishop Aloys 
Bigirumwami, an African, consecrated Father Andrew Perraudin as the new 
bishop of the African missions. 


At an early hour of the morning the natives attended their open-air Masses. 
6,000 people gathered before the cathedral church. The Vice-Governor of the 
Belgian Congo, the native king of Ruanda and the Swiss consul were among the 
notables present. The procession began at the Mission House. Four bishops were 
in the line of march and preceded the consecrating Bishop Bigirumwami. 

A description of the ceremonies was carried to the vast throng outside the 
cathedral by loud-speakers. After the services the new bishop bestowed his first 
episcopal blessing upon the people. When he appeared at the doors of the 
cathedral, the ovation he received was deafening. 

Among other remarks, Bishop Perraudin stated: “No doubt, for. the first time 
in the history of the world a Negro bishop has bestowed upon a white priest 
the fulness of the priesthood. Because of this there is joy throughout our land. 
When I drank the Precious Blood from the same chalice as the consecrating bish- 
op, I was overcome by the feeling of brotherhood that exists among us. Those who 
live in our country can see so little distinction among us that it is scarcely worth 
any comment. The Church is above all races—or I should say—the Church is 
in all races and unites them from within. She is the only power that can really 
bring this about. Today is a great day for Africa—a day of decided progress 
for the Catholic Church in Ruanda.”—Volksmissionaer—Translation by Herbert 
Seifert, C.SS.R. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


Sinful Advice from a Mother 





ROBLEM: My husband and I are 

both 37, and we have five wonderful 
children. My parents have been very help- 
ful to us in financial and other ways, but 
a great problem has arisen with my moth- 
er. She has threatened to raise a turmoil 
if I ever dare to become pregnant again, 
and keeps telling me that I should not 
make myself a slave to my husband’s de- 
sires. She seems to have no grasp what- 
soever of the obligations of a wife toward 
her husband, and of her obligation to 
God to accept children if He sends them. 
She speaks about the begetting of chil- 
dren as though it were something sordid 
and animal-like and strictly for the lower 
classes. At the time I could not have a bet- 
ter husband, and he is a perfect father to 
his children. Has my mother any right to 
dominate our lives in respect to our hav- 
ing children or not? 


OLUTION: Not only has your mother 

no right to try to dictate to you in 
regard to your duties in marriage, but she 
is committing a mortal sin of scandal in 
using such pressure to induce you to re- 
fuse to live as a good wife should and to 
avoid all possibility of having more chil- 
dren. She probably tries to justify herself 
by saying that she is thinking only of 
your welfare, wanting to spare you from 
increasing burdens, worried only about 
your future. It is even possible that she 
is too ignorant to know that she is actual- 
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ly trying to push you into the most ter- 
rible state into which a wife may fall — 
that of habitual mortal sin. Ignorant or 
not, she is doing a great wrong. 


S A good daughter, you are bound 
to love and respect your mother in 
every way short of letting her lead you 
into sin, even venial sin, to say nothing of 
mortal sin. When she attempts that, you 
are bound to let her know in no uncer- 
tain terms that you will not stand for any 
more talk on her part that is designed to 
make you disobedient to a serious law of 
God. Tell her frankly that you will not 
be talked into rejecting your marriage 
vows, or into doing anything sinful to 
prevent the conception of children. Ask 
her to check with her own confessor as 
to whether she is doing right or wrong in 
threatening reprisals if you dare to be- 
come pregnant again. If she has the faith 
of a true Catholic, she will realize from 
what her confessor tells her that she has 
been committing a great sin and should 
put a stop to it at once. 


This may make for something of a 
strain between yourself and your mother, 
especially if she is so blinded to the truth 
that nothing can change her. But that 
strain is infinitely preferable to your 
wrecking your own family life, hurting 
your husband and, above all, displeasing 
and offending God. 
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readers retor 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 


Democracy and Religion 

“As a frequent reader of E. B. White’s 
column in the NEW YORKER, I was dis- 
turbed by the Bystander’s attack on one 
of these essays in the June LIGUORIAN. 
Mr. White is one of the finest essayists of 
our generation, and, while one must admit 
the distinction between democracy and re- 
ligion made by the Bystander, I don’t 
think there was much understanding or 
charity evident in his approach. Cardinal 
Newman defines a gentleman as one who 
never gives pain to another. There is noth- 
ing gentlemanly in undercutting a subtle 
personal essay by calling it a ‘rambling 
article’ or suggesting that its author is ‘the 
nutty one’ who ‘in his intellectual stupidity 
refuses to recognize God.’ Faith is always 
a gift, and there are many men without 
it more decent than many men with it. 
Also there are many blind to Christianity 
because they cannot get close to it for the 
Pharisaism, hypocrisy and unctuous senti- 
mentality that exude from its self-pro- 
claimed apostles. ... 
Notre Dame, Ind. W. H. S.” 
© Perhaps it is symptomatic that Cardinal 
Newman’s famous definition of a gentle- 
man was.a part of his general description 
of a pagan gentleman, common in Eng- 
land at his time, and taking the form of 
“religious liberals” today. True, not even 
a Christian gentleman should ever give 
pain to another without a reason, and we 
do try, with many failures, to live up to 
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that principle of charity. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it seems to us as important an exer- 
cise of charity to delineate objective truths 
quite sharply. The Bible itself must hurt 
the pagan liberal when it says twice: “The 
fool hath said in his heart, there is no 
God.” (Psalms, 13-1, 52-1) On the basic 
truths of religion, such as the existence of 
God, it is not lack of faith that is the ob- 
stacle; it is lack of reason. When one 
dresses up this lack of reason in a “subtle 
personal essay” of great charm and ap- 
peal, it seems necessary to us to “unpeal” 
some of the charm and concentrate on the 
truths or untruths beneath. 


The editors 


Protestant Valid Marriages 

“Your article, Invalidly Married Cath- 
olics, in the October LIGUORIAN, made 
me realize that Catholics as a whole are 
so smug in their belief that they are fit for 
heaven that it is sickening. By all means, 
don’t taint your more-holy-than-thou selves 
by visiting us sinners. God knows the 
years of frustration I went through in 
order to repair the biggest mistake of my 
life. God knows my first marriage was 
anything but a holy one. He knows my 
first husband didn’t welcome children, but 
I couldn’t prove it. God doesn’t hold my 
being a Protestant against me. He doesn’t 
cast me aside and insist that I leave my 
precious second husband, who is a Cath- 
olic, so that he will be free from sin and 
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worthy to receive the sacraments, and free 
to marry a good Catholic girl. He doesn’t 
ask for impossible affidavits either. God 
would never. have built up my hope of 
becoming a Catholic, only to tell me, 
when my past life had been examined, 
that I could not become a Catholic unless 
1 would give up my second husband or 
live with him as sister and brother. Don’t 
visit me. Don’t touch me. Don’t come 
near me on my deathbed. Surely, if you 
don’t possess the capacity for charity and 
understanding, except for the special few 
important people who always seem to be 
accepted on any basis into the Church, you 
cannot possess the power of absolution. 
O you righteous, sinless smug creatures of 
God, stop giving so much credit to your- 
selves, and stop casting stones. 
N. N. One who would-have-been if 
could-have-been, a convert.” 
© The bitter feelings of this correspondent 
are understandable. It is always a terrific 
blow to a baptized Protestant who has 
separated from one husband and attempted 
to marry another in good faith, to learn 
that the Catholic Church and her repre- 
sentatives can never go back on Christ's 
words forbidding divorce and remarriage 
to His followers, even when the divorced 
and remarried person begs to enter the 
Church. It is natural that the blame will 
be placed on priests; that the lie will be 
repeated that prominent people get any 
marriage fixed up in the Church; that the 
whole Church will be denounced. We 
poor, sinful representatives of that Church 
have no choice but to abide by Christ and 
His word, no matter how our hearts bleed 
for those who want to escape the law of 
Christ and yet be Catholic. 
The editors 





Processions and Formals 

“I enjoyed your article, Parading Before 
the Lord, and I feel that the processions 
which we have add color and warmth to 
our religion. There is one kind of proces- 
sion, however, which I think sometimes 
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gets out of hand, and that is the May- 


* crowning. Often this procession is made up 


of teen-age girls in formals, many of which 
seem considerably lower in the neck than 
seems suitable for church wear. Then the 
girl who places the crown on the head of 
our Lady’s statue is often dressed in a 
bridal outfit, of all things. The significance 
of the bridal outfit escapes me, but there 
is no doubt in my mind as to who is being 
honored, and it isn’t our Lady. I wish 
such processions as this would be discon- 
tinued. 
La Crosse, Wis. Mrs. M. P. H.” 
© We agree with this correspondent that 
if formals are to be worn at all in church, 
they should certainly be decent formals. 
We have seen many, many May proces- 
sions and crownings, but not once have we 
seen a bridal gown on the scene. There 
have been veils to behold and gowns that 
might be taken for bridal gowns, but bridal 
gowns or not, it may be just as well for us 
to reserve judgment on this point. With 
this proviso, we think such processions can 
be very beautiful and inspiring. The task 
and the responsibility of practicing mod- 
esty and subduing the urgings of vanity 
and petty pride lie primarily, we think, 
with the girls themselves and their par- 
ents. It is not easy for any human being, 
even the holiest, to keep vain thoughts 
far, far away on an occasion like a public 
procession. As one holy person expressed 
it: “Our pride goes with us even to the 
Communion rail.” The trick is to keep it 
from being wilful — with the help of the 
grace of God. 

The editors 


Disgusted with Latin at Mass 
“Regarding the article, Disgusted with 
the Missal? my comment is that the dis- 
tinction bétween relatively important and 
unimportant parts of the Mass would be 
needless if we would celebrate the Mass 
as it is written, instead of listening to a 
lot of private notions about what should 
be done at Mass. I think the Mass should 
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be said in English. In the Missal it says 
that the priest is to say some parts of the 
Mass in a ‘clear and intelligible voice.’ But 
why say them aloud if no one understands 
what he is saying? Obviously the only an- 
swer is to have those parts in English. 
What do you priests have against our very 
versatile and mature English language? 
Don’t you think we ought to use it in the 
Mass, and stop all the double-talk? 
Cincinnati, Ohio R. M.” 


@ We should like to point out that, as a 
matter of fact, the Mass is now being 
celebrated as it is written in the official 
Mass-book — the missal — which is in 
Latin. Further, if the article, DISGUST- 
ED WITH THE MISSAL? was a “private 
notion” or rather the expression of an un- 
official opinion of an individual, then we 
had all better get into the same boat and 
agree that the above letter is also a private 
notion. By that statement we do not imply 
any criticism. It may interest our corre- 
spondent to know that he is not alone in 
his desire for the use of the vernacular at 
Mass. A group of Catholics in the United 
States have been organized for that very 
purpose, under proper authority and guid- 
_ ance of the Church. They even publish a 
small quarterly magazine called AMEN. 
There is, moreover, a trend toward a great- 
er use of the vernacular (local language) 
in Church legislation in regard to the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. In regard 
to the Mass, however, it should be remem- 
bered that there also are good solid argu- 
ments in favor of the Latin language or 
a liturgical language. We presented these 
arguments in an article in the December 
LIGUORIAN. The rubric prescribing a 
clear and intelligible voice for the priest at 
certain parts of the Mass does imply that 
the people should in some way participate 
in those prayers, but it would be stretching 
the point to say that they must necessarily 
participate in English. With missals so 
readily available today, the Latin is not 
too great a barrier. The editors 
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Assisted at Mass Better 

“I especially enjoyed your article entitled 
Are You Disgusted with the Missal? 1 cut 
out the little summary that you printed at 
the end of the article and put it in my 
missal. The next Sunday I tried to follow 
the missal as you had advised, and I be- 
lieve I assisted at Mass that Sunday bet- 
ter than I ever had in my life. I surely 
intend to use your method from now on. 
Also, your article, These Little Things, 
helped me immensely. There wasn’t any- 
thing in it that I didn’t already know 
about, but it helped to refresh my mem- 
ory, and to give a purpose to the many 
monotonous things that I must do as a 
housewife. 
Wichita, Kans. Mrs. J. F. S.” 
Lending Library 

“In the October issue you mentioned 
Catholic lending libraries. I wonder if you 
could pass this information on to your 
Canadian readers at some time. Here in 
Canada we have a Catholic lending library 
by mail. Simply address: Madonna House 
Library, Combermere, Ontario. The mem- 
bership fee is $1.00 per year. Upon receipt 
of the fee, a catalogue is sent to each 
member. Four books may be had at one 
time and are mailed postage-free to mem- 
bers. The books may be returned the same 
way by using the sticker enclosed with 
each set of books. 


London, Ont. Mrs. W. B. R.” 


Again: Right-to-Work Laws 

“For the life of me I can’t understand 
your position on right-to-work laws. Why 
should a man have to pay to work? He 
should receive pay for his work. Certainly 
you must agree that a considerable number 
of unions are headed by gangsters, jailbirds, 
mobsters, etc. Why should a man be ask- 
ed to join such a union? You state that 
right-to-work laws are an insidious at- 
tempt to cripple collective bargaining. Can 
you cite a single instance in which an open 
shop has interfered with collective bar- 
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gaining? While on the subject, I should 
like to state that I have never heard a 
member of the Catholic clergy condemn 
from the pulpit or in private or in a pub- 
lished article any union members for de- 
stroying property, bombing homes, killing 
people, etc. There is nothing wrong with 
unionism, but the way it is run today, by 
a gang of hoodlums, makes it hard to 
understand your position, unless you be- 
lieve in socialism, 
Wichita, Kans. O. C. B.” 

e@ Past history is filled with incidents 
which reveal the fact that the open shop, 
protected by law, is often used by owners 
of business to nullify the just claims of 
workingmen and to lessen the bargaining 
power of those who belong to unions. 
Open shops tend to become progressively 
more and more open (that is, with fewer 
and fewer employees who belong to a 
union), with the result that the workers 
are at the mercy of the employers. Of the 
thousands of national and local unions in 
the United States, only a few are under 
the control of “hoodlums” etc. The news- 
papers, by playing up every instance of a 
labor leader caught in a crime, and saying 
little or nothing about all the good unions 
and union leaders, have done a good job 
of convincing men like our correspondent 
that practically all unions are run by hood- 
lums. Priests do not usually waste time 
repeating such universal truths of the nat- 
ural law as that murder is wrong, destruc- 
tion of property is wrong, bombing homes 
is wrong. They do speak of the evil of 
contributing in any way to such crimes, 
as we have done clearly in the LIGUORI- 
AN pamphlet, MISTAKES MADE BY 
UNIONS AND EMPLOYERS, a copy of 
which will be sent to anyone on request. 
The editors 


The Letters We Publish 

“Each month, when I read the Readers 
Retort section of your magazine, I am 
shocked at the rude way some Catholics 
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write to the priest-editors. In every other 
Catholic magazine I have ever read the 
readers’ replies to the priests were courte- 
ous and respectful, but not so in this 
magazine. It is the priests’ duty to present 
the teachings of the Church in their orig- 
inal and correct form just as the Church 
teaches them, and this is just what THE 
LIGUORIAN is doing. In these times 
especially, it is very important that Cath- 
olics understand their religion and what 
is right and what is wrong. 
St. Louis, Mo. P: @;” 

© As we have stated previously, we pub- 
lish letters of disagreement, violent and 
unrestrained though they may be, for sev- 
eral reasons: 1. To show how even Cath- 
olics can be led astray in their thinking 
and living by the great pressure-group we 
call the world as well as by the smaller 
groups and individuals who seem to live 
according to a homemade set of rules they 
choose to call a religion and which they 
change with the fashion of the times. 2. If 
people express these disagreeing and vio- 
lent opinions in letters to the magazine, 
then it is logical to infer that they express 
them also in speech, and those who must 
listen to their speech ought to have an 
answer. 3. The fact that we receive such 
letters of disagreement, many times on 
questions of fundamental Catholic doc- 
trine, is evidence to our readers that there 
is need for us to keep on repeating and 
repeating in our magazine the teaching of 
the Church on the points which are so 
often challenged. We honestly believe 
that the violent and discourteous language 
in which these letters are expressed is not 
intended to be insulting. Very often a 
person who has no solid reasons or argu- 
ments to back up his opinions resorts to 
loud talk, violent letters, personal recrim- 
inations and the like in an attempt to jus- 
tify himself before the court of his own 
conscience or to smother his nagging fear 
of the truth. 


The editors 
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Why Young People Fall into 


ROBLEM: My boy friend and I are 
very much in love, and, though we 
cannot get married for a year or more, 
we plan on announcing our engagement 
soon. We want to be good and to stay out 
of mortal sin, but despite our good in- 
tentions we find ourselves slipping again 
and again. It just seems to be one of 
those things that happen even when we 
think we have strengthened each other 
against it. What’s wrong with us? 


OLUTION: I have no doubt that 

what’s wrong with you is that you 
have both forgotten an important part of 
your Catholic teaching and training, and 
that is the absolute necessity of staying 
away from unnecessary occasions of sin. 
A great many people speak just as you 
do: “We don’t want to commit sin, yet 
we constantly fall.” They fall because 
their desire to avoid sin is not sufficiently 
strong or practical to keep them out of 
occasions of sin. 


What are the more common occasions 
that lead young people who are keeping 
company into sin? They fall under two 
heads: 1) places that readily promote the 
temptation to do wrong; 2) actions that 
foment concupiscence to a degree that 
easily becomes irresistible. 

1) Experience proves that most young 
people fall into sins of impurity because 
they recklessly and often place themselves 
in circumstances in which resistance to 
temptation is beyond their strength. Such 
circumstances or places are the parked 
car in a lonely spot; the living room of 
the home or apartment where either one 
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Sin Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 
lives, especially at late hours of the night 
when no one else is around; the vacation 
or picnic site to which the two go un- 
chaperoned, with many hours at their 
carefree disposal. When going to any 
such places has frequently led to sin, a 
couple knows that the place is an unnec- 
essary occasion of sin, and a part of true 
sorrow for sin must be the determination 
not to go there in the future. 

2) Even more obviously an occasion of 
sin is prolonged embracing or love-mak- 
ing. No place would be a danger if young 
people did not use the place to start in 
on this love-making. They say: “We don’t 
want to sin; we just want to show our 
love for each other.” The distinction is a 
foolish one, because prolonged embrac- 
ing and love-making by their very nature 
lead to uprisings of passion that are most 
difficult to resist, and usually to immodest 
touches and other grave sins. That is why 
prolonged embracing, kissing, love-mak- 
ing are said to be common occasions of 
sin for lovers, and therefore it is a mortal 
sin to indulge in them. Thus it is a con- 
tradiction for a couple to say: “We don’t 
want to commit sin, but we won't give 
up our prolonged and passionate love- 
making.” 


O one doubts that it is not easy for 

young people to give up practices 
that so inevitably lead to sin, especially in 
this age when the world makes so light of 
this kind of evil. But those who truly 
want to love God, to escape sin and to 
have a happy marriage, will realize that 
any price is worth paying for the preser- 
vation of chastity. 
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By the Bystander 





LETTER from a troubled 

husband calls for the By- 
stander’s space in THE LIGUORIAN 
because it reflects a problem 
which, its author believes, has 
been aggravated by some of the 
items that have appeared in THE 
LicuoriANn. It is on the difficult 
problem of the use of rhythm in 
marriage and represents an im- 
portant angle of the problem. 
First the letter; then our com- 


ment. 
e 


D EAR FATHER: I am an in- 
terested reader of THE LI- 
GUORIAN. For some time I have 
deliberated about writing to you. 
I have finally decided to do so 
because I believe that a problem 
confronting me is probably con- 
fronting many other husbands, 
and it is a problem that has been 
aggravated by some of the arti- 
cles that have appeared in THE 
LIGUORIAN. 

The problem is that of rhythm 
in marriage. In its place I realize 
that it can serve a wonderful pur- 
pose. But in my humble opinion 
(and I may be wrong) it has be- 
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SIDEGLANCES 


Mutual Agreement in the 
Practice of Rhythm 


come a Frankenstein in our mod- 
ern materialistic society. 

Good women today are so sur- 
rounded with planned parenthood 
literature, with women who are 
wonderful housewives because 
they have only one or two chil- 
dren, with families that have 
everything of the best because 
they have limited themselves to 
three or four children at most, 
that they begin to feel freakish 
over the prospect of having six, 
eight or ten children. They begin 
to compare their lot with that of 
the Joneses; they hear other wom- 
en saying “‘tsk, tsk,” over any wife 
who has a fifth or sixth or eighth 
child; and finally they begin to 
think like the rest of our materi- 
alistic society that their husband 
is a brute, a low-type animal, if 
he finds it difficult to limit his 
use of marriage for years on end 
to what rhythm dictates. 

This is a real problem. It can 
become, if not a home-wrecker, at 
least a lessening of the influence 
of God’s grace and conjugal love. 
I think rhythm is overly talked 
about, overly stressed and overly 
used. 
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OW has THE LIGUORIAN ag- 
H gravated this problem? Well, 
it correctly states that for health 
reasons, for the purpose of leav- 
ing a little time between babies, 
because of crowded housing con- 
ditions, or because of real poverty 
and want, rhythm may be prac- 
ticed. But what is too often not 
stated or not stressed enough is 
that this may be done only with 
the mutual consent of both hus- 
band and wife, and on condition 
that it does not lead to sin on the 
part of either. 


I am no theologian and I may 
be away off base, but in all sin- 
cerity I ask you, how does a hus- 
band reply to his wife when she 
asks him to consent to rhythm, if 
he knows or is quite sure that it 
will lead him into sin? May he 
say no? If he doesn’t say no, may 
not thoughts of infidelity arise? 
This is no academic question. I 
know that the practice has led to 
infidelity in many cases. Yet if the 
husband does not agree to the 
practice of rhythm, all the propa- 
ganda (and sometimes the words 
of her own relatives) induce her 
to put her husband down as “a 
brute.” 

Please, Father, write an article 
pointing out the fact that rhythm 
is fraught with danger, loaded 
with dynamite, destructive of 
homes. State that it should be the 
exception, not the rule. I think 
you owe such an article to us be- 
cause my wife has pinned her 
justification of rhythm on your 
magazine. 
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Don’t think I’m a crank. I’m 
young, married, and have three 
children, the oldest almost four, 
the youngest a year old. My wife 
wants to continue with rhythm 
for at least another year. This is 
a terrific occasion of sin for me. 
I fight it with daily Mass, daily 
Communion, daily rosary. But the 
fight goes on and sometimes I fall. 
And I’m not alone in this. I know 
other men who face the same 
problem. We're willing to have 
the children, work hard to sup- 
port them. Honestly, I’ll hold 
down two jobs if necessary. I have 
done this and I'll do it again. But 
why should I have to fight this 
constant battle against temptation 
when one of the purposes of mar- 
riage is to help a man stay out of 
sin? I realize that child-bearing 
and child-rearing are very hard on 
my wife and on all women, but it 
is part of the bargain. The trou- 
ble is that today’s materialistic 
standards make it harder than 
ever. But rhythm is not a cure- 
all; it is dancing dynamite... . 
N.N. 


OW for our comment. This 
' letter calls for the reaffirma- 
tion of certain principles which 
THE LicuoriAn has usually stated 
in its references to rhythm, though 
it is undoubtedly true that they 
have not been stressed enough. 
In very few cases are the rea- 
sons for the practice of rhythm so 
compelling that they beget some- 
thing of an obligation in charity 
or under the fifth commandment. 
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Such are practically always cases 
in which the wife suffers from 
some serious ailment, such as tu- 
berculosis, severe heart trouble, 
an unchecked kidney infection, 
and the like. If in the judgment 
of a reliable Catholic or at least 
Christian physician, such a disease 
makes pregnancy an absolute dan- 
ger (not merely a doubtful dan- 
ger, or possibly a little more dif- 
ficult than usual) for her, the 
husband should be grateful for 
rhythm and at the same time con- 
fident that God’s grace will am- 
ply support him, if he does his 
part, in practicing purity. 

Practically all other reasons for 
rhythm are relative in their im- 
portance and though they may be 
sufficient to justify rhythm for a 
time, they are not sufficient to 
give either the husband or the 
wife alone the right to decide that 
rhythm is going to be practiced. 
This is true of the desire to space 
children by a year or two, of eco- 
nomic reasons, of not too serious 
ailments on the part of a wife, etc. 

Now, in all such cases, our let- 
ter-writer is absolutely correct in 
stating that rhythm may be prac- 
ticed only with the free and mu- 
tual consent of both spouses and 
on condition that it does not lead 
either one or both into mortal 
sin. 


HE mutual consent must be 
absolutely free. No wife may 

say to her husband: “An article 
in THE LicuorIAN says that a hus- 
band and wife may mutually agree 
to rhythm for a year or so after a 
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child is born. Therefore you can- 
not very well do anything but 
agree to it.” That is anything but 
a mutual agreement. The hus- 
band’s wishes must be consulted 
humbly and sincerely. And even 
though he may at one time agree 
to practice rhythm for a year after 
a child is born, he may (and in- 
deed he must if it becomes a seri- 
ous occasion of sin for him) 
change his mind and retract his 
agreement. Thus a good wife nev- 
er holds a husband’s past prom- 
ise over his head like a club, even 
though the club drive him into 
sin. 


The second condition is even 
more important than the first. Ex- 


perience proves abundantly that 


many couples adopt the practice 
of rhythm (sometimes for flimsy 
and inadequate reasons) and then 
both fall regularly into sins of 
contraception during the fertile 
periods. That makes rhythm itself 
a sin, even though there might 
have been sufficient objective rea- 
son to practice it for a while. In 
other cases, as our letterwriter 
points out, rhythm makes resist- 
ance to temptations exceedingly 
difficult for the husband. He is 
bound to reveal this fact to his 
wife, and have a right to expect 
understanding and, as the case 
may be, sacrifice of her own wish- 
es to preserve him from the great- 
est and only evil in the world, 
which is sin. 

It is too easy and too common 
for a wife to say that, if she can 
get along on rhythm or even on 
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complete continence for long 
periods of time, she doesn’t see 
why her husband cannot do the 
same. It is too easy and common 
for a wife to listen to her selfish 
mother or some other worldly rel- 
ative when they say: “Now don’t 
overburden yourself. Don’t have 
too many children. Don’t let your 
husband make a slave of you. Tell 
him not to be a brute. You just 
make him stay away from you.” 
When a wife takes that kind of ad- 
vice and acts on it, she might just 
as well tell her husband to get 
out of the house and stay out. She 
has already renounced the marri- 
age vows, by which she promised 
before God that she would be a 
true wife and helpmate to him 
forever. 


T THE same time it is true 
that every good wife has a 
battle on her own hands to resist 
the torrent of propaganda design- 
ed to make her fear and resist hav- 
ing a large family today, and de- 
signed to make her want the best 
of everything that money can buy. 
The husband can help her over- 
come that, indeed he can inspire 
her to laugh in its face, if he is a 
hard worker, a good provider, a 
lover of his children, a sympathe- 
tic and understanding companion. 
But the wife has the equally im- 
portant job of helping her hus- 
band to overcome the millions of 
temptations to impurity the world, 
and especially the business world, 
offers him every day of his life. 
Having a large family is a small 
(but an infinitely rewarding) 
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price to pay for saving her hus- 
band from becoming the kind of 
man that is deserving of the name 
“brute” — a cheating, philander- 
ing, abandoned-by-God adulterer. 

Thus neither husband nor wife 
should take a one-sided or selfish 
view of their rights and privileges 
and needs. “Understanding” is 
the great key to marital happiness. 
The husband must try to under- 
stand his wife, to realize when and 
how much she is being influenced 
by pagan propaganda, to offset 
that influence by his own com- 
plete dedication to her happiness. 
The wife must try to understand 
her husband, not demanding that 
he adopt her attitudes, not scorn- 
ing his problems or making light 
of his temptations, but trying to 
know him as he is and as God 
made him and as the world affects 
him. 


In all this, however, one con- 
sideration must take precedence 
over all others, and that is the 
truth that the only real and last- 
ing evil in the world is sin. Both 
will be ready to resist, for exam- 
ple, the mortal sin of contracep- 
tion, the wife if it be demanded 
by her husband, the husband if 
it be suggested by his wife. More- 
over the wife will want to be ab- 
solutely sure, when any discussion 
of rhythm comes up between her 
and her husband, that it is not go- 
ing to be responsible for one sin- 
gle sin on his part, before she ser- 
iously asks him to adopt it. 
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HYTHM indeed has its place 

in married life, as Pope Pius 

XII pointed out when he set 
down the only reasons that justi- 
fy its use. But its place should be 
the exception and not the rule. 
That is because it so often leads 





to the catastrophe of mortal sin, 
the greatest home-wrecker of the 
ages. And even when it does not 
lead to mortal sin, it often causes 
stresses and strains, difficulties 
and temptations, that do not be- 
long in a normal marriage. 


Thoughts for the Sbut-in 


Resolutions for Shut-ins 


OPULAR opinion is inclined to feel 

that making resolutions for a new 
year is something to be expected only 
from the hale and hearty — from those 
who, because of their contact with the 
world and their activity in it, have things 
to do and things to avoid. This school of 
thought contends that it should hardly 
be expected of those whose whole life is 
confined within the four walls of a sick- 
room, or whose activities have been re- 
duced to a minimum by some physical 
ailment or incapacity. 


Nothing could be more erroneous. The 
sick person has a sphere of influence even 
though it is materially limited, and in 
that sphere he has work to do and dangers 
to avoid. He has a soul-life in which there 
is room for progress toward perfection, 
or slothful deterioration. 


HE danger for all of us is that we 

are too ready to make resolutions 
that do not fit our particular need or 
weakness. A sensual man gladly makes 
resolutions to overcome pride; a proud 
man enthusiastically resolves not to be 
sensual; both overlook the weakness that 
needs their attention. So with the shut-in. 
He might like to make resolutions about 
what he would do if he were well; the 
important thing is to make those that ap- 
ply to him while he is sick. 
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There are two resolutions recommend- 
ed to all shut-ins as a means of accom- 
plishing a great work in themselves and in 
others. 

The first resolution is: J shall be con- 
tent with God’s will. The essence of 
sanctity is contained in this resolution 
and it is not easy to carry out. It involves 
praying for resignation, practicing resigna- 
tion by repeated acts of submission to 
God’s will, loving resignation with the 
whole heart and soul and mind and will, 
just as one is commanded to love God. 

The second resolution is: J shall always 
be cheerful in the presence of others. This, 
too, is not an easy resolution to keep. But 
it can be done, since much of our ex- 
ternal appearance is under the command 
of the will and regulated by our internal 
rejoicing in God’s will. 


OTICE, we do not say, “I shall al- 

ways feel cheerful.” But a sick per- 
son can always appear cheerful, by cul- 
tivating a smile, by developing a sense of 
humor, by casting about for happy words 
and phrases to say to those who come 
to call. 

The cheerful shut-in will have plenty 
of visitors, and every new visitor will be- 
come a part of his apostolate — to be 
elevated and inspired by one whose ac- 
tions teach louder than words that there 
is no gloom where God is truly loved. 
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++ THE MOSLEMS 


Recent happenings in Egypt and the Suez 
crisis are only symptoms of the new na- 
tionalism bubbling in the world of Islam. 


OTHING was more sacred to the 

Jews of pre-Christian times than 

the temple in Jerusalem, and within 

that temple, the altar of sacrifice, 

resting on the solid rock of a moun- 
tain top. 

Jewish hopes and dreams center- 
ing around the temple collapsed in 
the dreadful destruction of the city 
by the Roman general, Titus, some 
thirty years after the death of Christ. 
The temple was gutted and torn 
down, and as Christ had predicted, 
not a stone was left standing on a 
stone. But the rock beneath the al- 
tar of sacrifice remained, and, in the 
course of time, over it was erected a 
mosque, the Mosque of Omar, which 
remains today in all its oriental 
splendor. Only Moslems have free 
access to the place, to which Mo- 
hammed is said to have been led by 
the angel in order that he might talk 
to God. 
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Here surely is one of the ironies of 
history, permitted by divine provi- 
dence. Christ brought a clean break 
with the past; the Jewish way of life 
was superseded; the sacrifice of sheep 
and goats was no longer acceptable 
to God. To dramatize this fact, God 
did not permit the ancient and sacred 
place of sacrifice to remain in the 
hands of Christians, but allowed the 
Moslems to possess it, whose religion 
is a strange and wild amalgamation 
of Christian, Jewish and pagan ele- 
ments. 


Who Are the Moslems? 


Mohammed and the religion he 
founded have a mysterious connota- 
tion for the average man. He knows 
vaguely that there are great numbers 
of people in the far east who call 
themselves Moslems, but to describe 
them or their beliefs would be be- 
yond his powers. 

Yet it is important to know some- 
thing about the subject. Egypt and 
the Suez crisis, which are in the head- 
lines as this article is being written, 
are only symptoms of the new na- 
tionalism seething through the world 
of Islam. Of the fifteen independent 
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Moslem states, eight have shaken off 
colonialism within the last decade. 
That a mature nation is entitled to be 
independent cannot be gainsaid. 
However, nationalism is a heady wine 
and, when joined to the religious 
fanaticism which has always been a 
strong element of the Moslem tradi- 
tion, forms an explosive mixture 
which, given the time and oppor- 
tunity, could blow the world to bits. 


The founder of Moslemism was, of 
course, Mohammed, born into a pa- 
gan tribe in the city of Mecca, Ara- 
bia, in the year 570 A.D. After an 
uneventful childhood and youth, he 
married and entered the business 
world. Now Mecca at that time was 
a center for merchants from all na- 
tions, being a transfer point on the 
ancient spice route between India 
and Syria, and thence to Europe. 
Mohammed met and talked with 
both Jews and Christians, absorbing 
from them various unrelated reli- 
gious concepts, and at length, at the 
age of 40, he formulated his own 
creed, which he claimed was dictat- 
ed to him by none other than the 
angel Gabriel. 


O HIS credit, he denounced the 
idols which attracted the pilgrim 
trade in Mecca, and as a result had 
to flee the city in the year 622, pro- 
ceeding to Yathrib (later called Me- 
dina) 200 miles north. This flight of 
Mohammed, called the Hegira, marks 
the year one of the Moslem calendar. 
It marks also the beginning of an 
era of tremendous success. In Yath- 
rib he was soon accepted as a reli- 
gious leader, and was able to take 
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over the governorship of the place. 
He had not forgotten the slights re- 
ceived in Mecca, and after a series 
of armed encounters, he and his sup- 
porters entered Mecca in triumph in 
the year 630. 

Only two years of life remained to 
him, during which time he so con- 
solidated his position as prophet and 
ruler that all of Arabia fell under 
his control. In the year 632 he died, 
leaving a daughter, Fatima, who for 
a time wielded his authority until a 
bitter struggle for power among his 
followers ensued. 


Moslem Conquests 


D ESPITE these squabbles, how- 

ever, in the century after Mo- 
hammed’s death the Moslem armies 
swept through the countries of the 
far east like an avenging fire. Within 
less than a century the Islam religious 
empire included Syria, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, North Africa 
and southern Spain. A crucial battle 
at Tours in the year 732, and a de- 
feat of the Moslem armies by Charles 
Martel was all that prevented them 
from pouring across the Pyrenees 
into France and all of Europe. 

In the thirteenth century, the Mos- 
lem forces were defeated by the 
Turks and Mongols in Asia Minor, 
but the new conquerors in turn 
adopted the Mohammedan religion, 
and in the fifteenth century, they at- 
tacked the tottering Byzantine em- 
pire, destroying the city of Con- 


‘stantinople in the year 1453. From 


that vantage point they surged into 
eastern Europe, and threatened the 
German empire, but were defeated 
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at the gates of Vienna and driven 
back across the Danube in the year 
1683 by the heroic Sobieski. 

During two centuries these Mos- 
lem Turks threatened the bastions 
of Christianity, their vast fleets rang- 
ing far and wide over the Mediter- 
ranean sea, with Christian prisoners 
at the galley sweeps. 


“They have dared the white republics 
up the capes of Italy, 

They have dashed the Adriatic round 
the Lion of the Sea, 

And the Pope has cast his arms abroad 
for agony and loss, 

And called the kings of Christendom 
for swords about the Cross.” 


The lines are from Chesterton, who 
in his magnificent poem, Lepanto, 
describes the great victory of Don 
John of Austria over the Turkish 
fleet in 1571, while a saintly pope 
prayed for help through Mary’s in- 
tercession. 


“Don John pounding from the slaugh- 
ter-painted poop, 

Purpling all the ocean like a bloody 
pirate’s sloop, 

Scarlet running over on the silvers and 
the golds, 

Breaking of the hatches up and burst- 
ing of the holds, 

Thronging of the thousands up that 
labour under sea 

White for bliss and blind for sun and 
stunned for liberty.” 


Mohammedanism Today 


HAT is the status of Moham- 
medanism today? There are an 
estimated 350 million Moslems in the 
modern world, comprising one sev- 
enth of all mankind. They are most- 
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ly centered in a belt stretching near- 
ly half way across the world, a belt 
of which Egypt might be regarded as 
being in the place of the buckle. In 
Africa as a whole Moslems make up 
40 percent of the population, as 
compared to seven and one-half per- 
cent for Catholics. Besides, there are 
Moslem masses in sections of Euro- 
pe, (Albania and Jugo Slavia), the 
Soviet Union, Communist China, 
Hindu India, and Negro Africa. 
There is far from being perfect union 
between these various groups and 
elements, but for all their internal 
bickering, they are united in a fierce 
devotion to their central Moslem be- 
liefs. 


What are the elements of the Mos- 
lem religion? We can only summar- 
ize them here, and we might begin 
by noting Cardinal Newman’s wise 
remark: 

“There is no need for a Catholic 
to deny that Mohammedanism is, 
considered in itself, a great improve- 
ment upon paganism. Paganism has 
no rule of right and wrong, no su- 
preme and immutable judge, no in- 
telligible revelation, no fixed dogma 
whatever. On the other hand, the be- 
ing of one God, the fact of His rev- 
elation, His faithfulness to His 
promises, the eternity of the moral 
law, the certainty of future retribu- 
tion, were borrowed by Mohammed 
from the Catholic Church, and are 
steadfastly held by his followers.” 


Sie moral practices of prayer, 

almsgiving and fasting advocat- 
ed by Mohammed were also taken 
from Jewish and Christian sources, 
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as were his teachings against idola- 
try, usury and adultery. 

But there the likeness ends; the 
Catholic Encyclopedia is doubtless 
right in its pronouncement: “What 
is good in Mohammedan ethics is 
either commonplace or borrowed 
from some other religion; while what 
is characteristic is nearly always im- 
perfect or wicked.” The holy book of 
the Moslems is the Koran, which Mo- 
hammed claimed was dictated to 
him over a period of ten years by 
the angel Gabriel. LeNoir, a respect- 
ed authority on the subject, sees in 
the Koran “a mass of fables, puer- 
ilities and obscenities taken from the 
Jewish Talmud, apocryphal gospels, 
and Arabic romances of the day.” 


Dominant Note 


: io same critic, after a long and 

careful study, concludes that the 
dominant note in Mohammedan eth- 
ics is that of a threefold tyranny, the 
tyranny of God over creatures, of 
man over woman, and of the strong 
over the weak. 


That God is regarded as a tyrant 
appears in this circumstance. Every 
traveller to a Moslem city is struck 
by the fact that so little is done in 
the way of elemental health and san- 
itation measures to ward off disease 
and death. The word kismet (mean- 
ing fate) and a shrug of the should- 
ers express a dark, fatalistic philos- 
ophy of life in which God is a tyrant, 
blindly working His will, and man’s 
energy and effort account for noth- 
ing and can accomplish nothing to 
make the world better. How differ- 
ent this is from the optimistic Chris- 
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tian belief that by the right use of 
our free will we can work with God 
and through God in making the 
world a better place to live. 


At the heart of Moslemism is the 
tyranny of man over woman. A wife 
indeed is little more than a slave. 
She may be repudiated at will, she 
may be whipped by her lord and 
master. The Koran itself permits 
four wives to each man, with con- 
cubines besides, and it is significant 
that the highest kind of paradise Mo- 
hammedans can conceive of is one in 
which woman is a slave of man’s sex- 
ual desires. It is surely a kind of 
travesty to suppose that such a de- 
basement of woman, in the centuries 
after Christ, should have the sanc- 
tion of almighty God. 


NHERENT in Moslemism is the 

principle that might is right, that 
the strong have a God-given right to 
tyrannize over the weak. By violence 
and sword, indeed, Moslemism was 
spread, and in this it is in violent 
contradiction to Christianity. There 
have doubtless been cases in which 
misguided Christian rulers tried to 
effect the conversion of pagan na- 
tions at the point of the sword, but 
these were aberrations, and branded 
as such by the conscience of Christ- 
endom. 


But the Moslems make no apology 
for their attitude; with them, God 
and Caesar are one in an absolute 
totalitarianism; the battles of the 
state are the battles of the Moslem 
religion itself. “Give tidings, O Mo- 
hammed,” says the Koran, “of pain- 
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ful doom to those who disbelieve .. . 
slay the idolaters wherever you find 


them . . . fight them until religion 
is all for Allah.” 


Slavery 


ig IS NOT surprising that, where 

might and right are identified, 
slavery still flourishes. In Mecca and 
other large Moslem cities the slave 
market is a going institution, where 
human beings are put on display like 
cattle, and sold to the highest bidder. 

What should be the Catholic atti- 
tude toward Moslemism? 

To contend that such a religion is 
equally true with Christianity is to 
offer an insult to the intelligence of 
man and the goodness of God. In 
this area a Catholic must stand forth- 
right behind the principle: Christ 
founded one true religion, and any 
religion which contradicts it, or 
denies its authority, by that very fact 


proves that it does not come from 
God. 


The point needs stressing because 
there are some who avow that the 
solution to the world’s problems lies 
in melting down religious differences. 
Rather, we contend, the solution lies 
in magnifying those differences, in 
not being ashamed to profess before 
the world that we regard our Chris- 
tian heritage as being the one and 
only true source of divine revelation 
to man. It is also necessary to show 
the world that Christians live up in 
practice to the ideals of their found- 
er: charity, justice and respect for 
the individual human being. To offer 
to the world such an example of a 
firmly believed and fully lived Chris- 
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tianity would be a powerful motive 
in itself for its acceptance. 


iil years ago Charles de Fou- 

cauld, a French army officer, 
and something of a gourmand and a 
fop, suddenly left his military career 
behind him and went into the French 
African desert where he proceeded 
to spend some twenty years as a her- 
mit, praying for the conversion of the 
Moslem world. 

His was a life of incredible aus- 
terity, and humanly speaking, of 
failure, for he made no converts. He 
had perhaps too much bad example 
on the part of greedy, cheating Chris- 
tians to undo. In the end he gave up 
his life for his great cause, being shot 
through the head in 1916 by one of 
the very people he had come to save. 


With something of de Foucauld’s 
patience, devotion, charity and spirit 
of prayer we must face up to the 
marching Moslem forces of today. 
For behind politics there is a deeper 
crisis involved; a struggle is shaping 
up for the soul of half the world. 
Russia is interested in that struggle, 
and her agents are busy among the 
Moslem. peoples. It is not an easy 
task given to the Christian nations 
to perform. One might very proper- 
ly call it a new crusade, a bloodless 
crusade, in which Christians must 
demonstrate before the world their 
belief that Christ was not merely a 
prophet (as even the Mohammedans 
hold), but that He was truly the 
Son of God, and only by following 
His leadership can the world hope to 
be saved. 
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POINTED 


PARAGRAPHS 


One Flock and One 
Shepherd 


On January 25 is celebrated the 
feast which commemorates the con- 
version of the great St. Paul. All over 
the world on that day, and for nine 
days before it, Catholics will offer 
up fervent prayers for the conversion 
of all men who so far have refused 
to accept Christ at all, or have con- 
sented to accept Him only in part. 
This cycle of prayers, initiated by a 
zealous convert from Anglicanism, 
Father Paul of Graymoor, is called 
the Church Unity Octave. 

What prevents the unity of Chris- 
tians? What stands in the way of our 
Lord’s words being fulfilled: There 
shall be one flock and one shepherd? 

Many reasons might be assigned, 
but one of them surely, by any rec- 
koning, must be plain and simple 
misunderstanding of the truth. 


The Protestant evangelical sects, 
for example, maintain that faith alone 
saves, that good works are not neces- 
sary for salvation. They seem to sup- 
pose that Catholics, in their preoc- 
cupation with good works, have no 
use for faith whatsoever. 


a2 


Yet if you ask a good Protestant 
if our Lord wants him to keep the 
ten commandments, to perform the 
spiritual and corporal works of mer- 
cy, to do good whenever and wher- 
ever he can, he will emphatically 
agree that God’s faithful servants 
must indeed fulfill such a program. 
Thus, however he explains it, he 
must be considered as being in fa- 
vor of good works as being pleasing 
to God. 

Moreover, if he honestly puts his 
mind to it, he will be forced to ad- 
mit that faith plays an essential role 
in Catholic belief. How could it be 
otherwise, since Catholics hold it is 
Christ who made salvation possible, 
and without a strong and all-endur- 
ing faith in the death and merits of 
Christ, it would be impossible for any 
man to reach heaven. 

It is for the clearing up of such 
misunderstanding that we pray par- 
ticularly during the Church Unity 
Octave. We pray, indeed, that all 
men, of whatever shade of belief or 
disbelief, may be soon united in that 
flock of which Christ is the gentle 
shepherd, and in which He wishes 
to number all of His human crea- 
tures here on earth. 
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The Great Ten-Toed Sloth 


Call it what you will — laziness, 
indolence, indifference, disinclination 
to exertion — or just plain sloth. 
Sloth is one of the great American 
vices. Sloth is the great negative vice. 
It is the vice of omission. It is that 
which causes people to leave so many 
things undone that are either neces- 
sary for their salvation, or useful for 
their sanctification, or of value in 
helping and leading others. Sloth 
makes people contented to remain 
indifferent, half-hearted, unenthusi- 
astic about the supreme values in hu- 
man life. 

Sloth is a common affliction among 
American Catholics. Strange, because 
in business, sports, recreation and all 
worldly pursuits, they are the hard- 
est-driving, most indefatigable peo- 
ple in the world. But when it comes 
to religion and saving and sanctifying 
their souls, there are thousands who 
follow the principle that “a little ef- 
fort is good enough for God.” 


Sloth keeps people in the state of 
mortal sin for weeks and months, 
when a five-minute confession would 
restore them to the grace of God. 
Sloth keeps Catholic churches emp- 
ty on weekdays because it is so much 
more pleasant to spend an extra half 
hour in bed. Sloth keeps thousands 
of Catholics from acquiring adequate 
knowledge of their faith, because it 
is too much trouble to read a Cath- 
olic book or paper or magazine now 
and then. 

Sloth is the only thing standing in 
the way of the conversion of thou- 
sands of Americans to the true faith, 
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because Catholics do not have the 
interest or desire to talk of their faith 
to others. Sloth paralyzes many per- 
sons who are called -to be saints. 
Sloth causes the loss of innumerable 
souls. 


When the time comes for your 
resolution for thé new year, don’t 
putter around on the surface of 
things. Dig down deep and get at the 
roots. If sloth has been your vice, if 
you have been lacking in enthusi- 
asm for the higher and better things, 
you can make yourself a different 
person by getting up on all ten of 
your toes and then using at least five 
of them to kick one of the great 
American vices clear out of your life. 


Social Reform in Spain 


The criticism is sometimes levelled 
at the Catholic Church in Spain that 
it is and has always been the tool of 
the rich and leisured class; that it 
desires to keep the poor in their 
downtrodden condition lest they rise 
up and threaten the Church’s posi- 
tion of prominence in the nation. 

That the criticism is totally unjus- 
tified in this modern day is clearly 
shown by a pastoral letter recently 
issued by the Secretariat of the Span- 
ish hierarchy. It bears the signatures 
of the cardinal archbishops of Tole- 
do, Tarragona and Santiago de Com- 
postela, with eight other archbishops. 
We are indebted to the Tablet, Brit- 
ish Catholic weekly, for calling this 
important document to our attention, 
and we quote here from the Tablet 
summary. 
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The letter severely criticizes a so- 
cial system in which working condi- 
tions are very bad and rates of pay 
are very low. It declares that “unless 
the abuse is corrected promptly and 
decisively, it is useless to think of ef- 
fectively upholding public order, 
peace and the tranquillity of human 
society against the: promoters of rev- 
olution.” 

The encyclicals Rerum Novarum 
and Quadragesimo Anno are cited in 
proof of the obligation of employers 
to pay a living wage, and conditions 
in which a worker is unable to de- 
rive due benefit from his labor are 
denounced as un-Christian. The ac- 
cumulation of wealth in the hands of 
employers and managers is said to 
have brought about “the apostasy of 
the people.” A genuine Christian so- 
ciety postulates the just distribution 
of mutual benefits; but labor has 
been on the losing side in its strug- 
gle to achieve economic justice in 
Spain. When this happens, justice is 
trampled down, wealth is distributed 
unequally, employers become unjusti- 
fiably rich, the inequality of the so- 
cial classes is further emphasized, and 
once the dam is broken, the flood of 
revolution shakes the foundations of 
the social order. 


The pastoral letter goes on to say 
that the workers ought to be permit- 
ted to organize effectively in order to 
protect their interests and to meet 
their employers in an effort to recon- 
cile opposing interests and to pro- 
mote industrial harmony and social 
justice. If industry does not succeed 
in doing this, then the state must step 
in to remedy abuses and to find just 
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means of assisting those who are most 
poorly paid. 

The pastoral letter then reaffirms — 
the concern of the Church for the 
workers and for national security at 
the present time, pointing again to 
the undercurrent of unrest and dis- 
satisfaction which endangers the so- 
cial order. All Spaniards are called 
upon to renounce inordinate luxury 
as un-Christian, and to devote them- 
selves to the correction of present 
economic abuses. 

There is much that is explosive in 
this letter, much that the Spanish 
equivalent of the N.A.M. might find 
most difficult to digest with good 
grace. There are bad economic con- 
ditions in Spain, and the Spanish 
bishops are the first to admit it. But 
let no one dare to allege that the 
Church in Spain is not doing every- 
thing morally possible to bring about 
improvement. 


CHOICE CUTS 


Here are some boners culled by the 
Daily Californian, student publication 
of the University of California, from 
a survey of examination papers: 

The dome of St. Clement’s is sup- 
ported by eight peers, all of which are 
unfortunately cracked. 

Browning wrote principally heroic 
cutlets. 

Shakespeare lived in Windsor with 
his Merry Wives. 

A spinster is a bachelor’s wife. 

The opposite of pessimist is biga- 
mist. 

A grass widow is the wife of a 
vegetarian. 

The Mediterranean and the Red sea 
are connected by the Sewage Canal. 
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2nd Sunday after the Epiphany — January 20 


The Woman In Your Life 


By St. Alphonsus 
Selected and Edited by 
John P. Schaefer, C.SS.R. 


HEN our Lord was invited to 

the wedding at Cana in Gal- 

ilee, He went with His mother. The 

gospel story tells us that the wine 

failed during the marriage feast, and 

that Mary remarked to her Son: 

“They have no wine.” She merely in- 

tended to ask her Son to relieve the 
embarrassment of the couple. 

Jesus answered: “Woman, what is 
this to you and to Me? My hour has 
not yet come.” He meant that the 
time destined for the performance of 
miracles was that of His preaching 
through Judea. His answer seemed 
to be a refusal of the request of 
Mary. But He had resolved to yield 
to the desire of His mother. She told 
the waiters: “Do whatever He shall 
tell you.” And the situation was 
saved when the water was changed 
into the most excellent wine. 

The incident reveals at one and 
the same time the greatness of Mary’s 
power and the tenderness of her 
compassion. She can obtain from 
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God any grace of which we stand in 
need. And she is ever ready to assist 
us in our wants. 


CCORDING to St. Bonaventure 
her merit in the eyes of God 
is such that her prayers are infalli- 
bly heard. Why are they so power- 
ful? It is because she is His mother. 
“The petition of the mother of God,” 
says St. Antoninus, “partakes of the 
nature of a command. It is, there- 
fore, impossible that she should not 
be heard.” This is not the command 
of a master, but the even more pow- 
erful command of love. The prayers 
of the saints are the prayers of ser- 
vants. But the prayers of Mary are 
the prayers of a mother. It is im- 
possible that such prayers be reject- 
ed. 

St. Bridget one day heard Jesus 
Christ speak the following words to 
His mother: “Ask from Me what- 
ever you wish, for your petition can- 
not be fruitless. Because you refused 
Me nothing on earth, I will refuse 
you nothing in heaven.” 


UCH is the testimony of saint 
after saint, of learned man aft- 
er learned man, regarding the power 
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of Mary. St. Gregory of Nicomedia 
says that Jesus Christ hears all the 
prayers of His mother, as if He wish- 
ed thereby to discharge the obliga- 
tion which He owes her for having 
given to Him His human nature. St. 
Methodius gives the same reason: 
“Rejoice, O Virgin, for you made 
your Son a debtor in consenting to 
accept Him for your Son.” 

For these reasons the saints never 
ceased to encourage sinners to have 
recourse to Mary. Whether it be to 
find determination to mend _ their 
lives, or to build up strength to per- 
severe, she will always be the source 
of help. St. Gregory remarks that 
“nothing can resist her power, for 
the Creator regards her glory as His 
own.” And St. Peter Damian remark- 
ed that she can raise even those who 
are in despair to the hopes of salva- 
tion. 

When the Archangel Gabriel an- 
nounced to Mary that she had been 
chosen to be the mother of God, he 
said to her: “Fear not, Mary, for 
you have found grace with God.” 
Mary herself, however, never lost di- 
vine grace. She possessed it always. 
The angel, therefore, meant that she 
had it not for herself but for us mis- 
erable sinners, who have lost it. 


It was revealed to St. Gertrude, 
that all the graces which we ask of 
God through the intercession of Mary 
will be granted to us. She heard 
Jesus saying to His mother: “All 
who ask mercy through you, with 
the purpose of amending their lives, 
shall obtain grace.” Moreover, were 
all the saints in heaven to ask-a fa- 
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vor of God, and Mary to ask an op- 
posing grace, the Lord would hear 
Mary. “For,” says Suarez, “God — 
loves the Virgin alone more than all 
the other saints.” 

We can follow no better advice, 
then, than that of St. Bernard: “Let 
us seek grace, and seek it through 
Mary. For she is a mother, and her 
petition cannot be rejected.” 


HE gospel narrative of the wed- 
ding of Cana _ emphasizes 
Mary’s tenderness as well. When the 
wine failed, the spouses were trou- 
bled. They did not, however, reveal 
their concern to Mary. But she sensed 
it. And the tenderness of her heart 
moved her to assume the office of 
advocate. Without being asked, she 
entreated her Son to perform a mira- 
cle. St. Bernardine of Siena draws a 
powerful conclusion from this inci- 
dent. If she has done so much, un- 
asked, what will she not do for those 
who invoke her intercession? 

St. Bonaventure employs the in- 
cident to reveal the great graces which 
we may hope to obtain through 
Mary. If she was so compassionate 
on earth, how much greater must be 
her mercy now that she is in heaven. 
“For now she sees the misery of 
men.” 

In heaven Mary enjoys the vision 
of God. She, therefore, sees our 
wants far more clearly than when 
she was on earth. And as her pity 
for us is thus increased, so also does 
her desire to assist us become more 
pressing. We may admire the affec- 
tion of the saints for Mary, but their 
love fell far short of that which Mary 
bore to them. It is this love which 
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makes her so solicitous for our wel- 
fare. 

In a vision Mary once said to St. 
Bridget: “No matter how great a 
man’s sins may be, if he shall turn 
to me, I am instantly ready to re- 
ceive him. Nor do I regard the num- 
ber or the malice of his sins, but the 
will alone with which he comes. For 
I do not disdain to anoint and heal 
his wounds. I am called, and truly 
am, the mother of mercy.” 


In the Old Testament, it is nar- 
rated that five cities were set aside 
as cities of refuge. Here only those 
who had committed certain crimes 
could find asylum. St. John Damas- 
cene remarks that in Mary all crim- 
inals, no matter what may be their 
offenses, may find refuge. It is for 
this reason that in her litany she is 
hailed as Refuge of Sinners. “Why, 
then,” says St. Bernard, “should we 
fear to approach her? She is all 
sweetness and kindness. In her can 
be found nothing austere or terrify- 
ing.” 

St. Bonaventure used to say that 
when he turned to Mary he found 
mercy itself receiving him. Mary her- 
self one day revealed to St. Bridget 
that sinners who neglected to have 
recourse to her would be miserable 
for all eternity. For while they had it 
within their power during life to come 
to her, and she was willing and able 
to assist them, they neglected to in- 
voke her aid and were lost. 


HIS mother of mercy, however, 
does not wait for sinners to 
come to her. She goes about seeking 
for souls to save. She begins to as- 
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sist us before we ask the assistance 
of her prayers. So full of tenderness 
is she that she cannot behold our 
miseries without offering relief. 


In all of our wants, therefore, let 
us be most careful to have recourse 
to this mother of mercy. She is al- 
ways prepared to come to our help. 
But, ordinarily, she requires that we 
should pray to her, and is offended 


_when we neglect to ask her assist- 


ance. 

To obtain special favors of this 
good lady, let us resolve to perform 
certain devotions in her honor. Such 
devotions come to us with the rec- 
ommendation of her most faithful 
servants. A number of them are: 1) 
The recitation of her rosary each 
day; 2) To fast or abstain in her 
honor each Saturday, or on the vigil 
of her principal feasts; 3) To recite 
the Angelus each morning, noon and 
evening; and to salute her frequent- 
ly during the day with a Hail Mary, 
particularly when you hear the clock 
strike, when you behold an image of 
her, and when you leave or return to 
your house: 4) To recite her litany 
each evening before you retire; 5) 
To wear her scapular or the scapu- 
lar medal. 

* ANY other devotions do the 
M servants of Mary practice in 
her honor. The most useful of all, 
however, is that of recommending 
yourself frequently to her prayers. 
Each morning say three Hail Marys, 
begging her to preserve you from sin 
during the day. In every temptation 
have immediate recourse to her, say- 
ing: “Mary, assist me.” 
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St. Bonaventure calls Mary the 
salvation of those who invoke her. 
If a true servant of Mary were to be 
lost, this would happen either be- 
cause Mary would be unable or un- 
willing to assist him. This, however, 





cannot be, says St. Bernard. For be- 
ing the mother of omnipotence and 
mercy, Mary cannot lack the power 
or will to save her servants. With 
justice, then, is she called the salva- 
tion of all who invoke her aid. 





D> POINTS 


Mistakes of Superiors 


A CAUSE of no little friction among 
human beings is the fact that those 
who are in authority over them are sub- 
ject to frailty and error. 

There is no point in trying to evade 
that central fact. All human beings are 
subject to imperfection, and the circum- 
stance of their being in positions of com- 
mand does not alter that tendency. Super- 
iors do not always act with the greatest 
possible prudence, and sometimes they 
can follow mistaken ways of acting. 

There are two possible attitudes in 
view of what has been said. The first is 
to allow oneself to become greatly up- 
set and grow highly critical of .authority 
because of the shortcomings of superiors. 
This is to rob oneself of one’s peace of 
mind, and to turn an office force, a com- 
munity, or any other social group into a 
hotbed of criticism, snap judgments, im- 
puted motives, and unkind talk, all cen- 
tering on the person of the one in com- 
mand. 

The other attitude is to accept the fact 
of human fallibility, and base one’s con- 
duct upon that acceptance. It will help to 
foster such an attitude if one remembers 
that, if God had so desired, He could 
have handled things differently. He could 
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of FRICTION 


Louis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


have sent angels to rule us, with angelic 
wisdom and foresight and patience. 

As a matter of cold fact, however, God 
chose to arrange things so that fellow hu- 
man beings carry His mandate of author- 
ity over us. He must have known ahead 
of time that they would not always act 
wisely and that sometimes they might 
even make grievous blunders. He foresaw 
all this, He allowed for it, and He still 
wants men to obey legitimate human 
authority. 


OD Himself set the example of such 
G obedience during the period when 
He lived among us as a man. As God He 
did not owe obedience, but to set us a 
good example, He gave it to the author- 
ities of His own race, and even to the 
authority of pagan Rome. 

To keep peace of mind, and avoid fric- 
tion, say to yourself: if I were in a posi- 
tion of authority, doubtless I would have 
my faults too. I wouldn’t like others to 
be critical of my honest efforts in such 
a case, and so I will try not to be crit- 
ical of those over me. 

As a motto, keep in mind St. Paul’s 
phrase: There is no authority except 
from God. 
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FOR 


NON-CATHOLICS 


ONLY 


Louis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


BJECTION: I object to children be- 
ing raised in any religion before 
they are old enough to make a choice 
for themselves. What I say is let them 
grow up first and then decide for them- 
selves what religion they want to follow. 


NSWER: If this reasoning were car- 
A ried to its logical conclusion, chil- 
dren should not be given any moral or 
religious guidance of any kind, but should 
be left free to choose a criminal or a 
non-criminal life when they reach matu- 
rity. 

For that matter, under the same rea- 
soning, they shouldn’t be sent to school 
and taught arithmetic and spelling. Many 
children at a certain age object strenuous- 
ly to these disciplines. Should we submit 
to their childish dislikes on the plea that 
when they grow up, they may decide they 
don’t want to be educated after all? 

Common sense rejects such a conclu- 
sion. Our whole system of public and 
private education is based on the premise 
that adults must make a choice for their 
children; they must see to their education, 
whether the children agree with them or 
not, because education is a good thing 
and makes better citizens, and some day 
the children themselves will recognize that 
fact. 
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On Raising Children Catholic 


Now the same line of reasoning holds 
in regard to teaching religion to children. 
The development of conscience and of 
the fundamental religious instincts is part 
of the growing up process. Allow a child 
to reach maturity without having been 
submitted to that training, and you have 
on your hands an individual who can’t be 
entirely trusted. He has been taught no 
objective standards of right and wrong; 
his knowledge of God and God’s law are 
sO vague as to exert little influence on 
his conduct. 


ATHOLICS are convinced that theirs 
C is the one true religion, founded by 
Christ for the leading of its members to 
heaven. In that faith are contained the 
means of grace and the helps needed to 
do battle with one’s evil inclinations and 
the temptations in the .world. Catholic 
parents would be guilty of a grave in- 
justice toward their children if they would 
not teach them these truths and train 
them in the use of these means of grace. 
For, when all is said and done, is there 
any kind of education more necessary 
than that which trains a child to be a truly 
responsible citizen and an obedient child 
of God, into whose hands one day our 
souls must be returned? 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Thomas Tobin, C.SS.R. 


We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORIAN 
be purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain the 
book in that way, you may order the book from THE LIGUORIAN, 
Liguori, Missouri. 


Does God Exist? Alfred Mazzei 


This book was written by a young Italian professor after 
his conversion from atheism to belief in God and His Church. 
The six chapters present a scholarly yet popular discussion 
of the problem of the existence of God and the divinity of 
Christ. The scope of the book is evident from a listing of 
the chapter headings: Origin and Development of the Con- 
cept of God, Christ and Christianity, the Concept of God in 
Philosophical Schools, the Rational Proofs for the Existence 
of God, the Historical Christ and His Divinity and If God 
Exists, What is This God? A good volume for a reader who 
wishes to study the question of the existence of God. 

(Society of St. Paul, $3.50) 


Bird of Sorrow John Romaniello 
“You cannot prevent the Bird of Sorrow from flying over 
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your head, but you can keep him from nesting in your hair.” 
This ancient Chinese proverb explains the reason why 
Monsignor Romaniello has written about his last days in 
“Dragon Town.” In his own words: “In the history of the 
Chinese people, sorrow has been deep and continuous, but 
never has the Bird of Sorrow been able to build a permanent 
nest in their country. The policy of terror practiced by the 
present Communist regime makes it natural for many peo- 
ple to forget the courageous, humorous, intelligent spirit that 
characterizes the people of China as a whole. They may 
overlook the patient endurance that forever drives the Bird 
from its nest.” 

This personal account, narrated in the first person, records 
the effect of the “liberation by the Communists of the city 
that had been Monsignor Romaniello’s home for twenty 
years. We see the open hatred of some of the liberators as 
well as the hatred that is masked by the traditional cere- 
monial politeness of the Chinese. The constant watching, 
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the unexpected inspections, and subtle curtailment of rights 
and privileges are all part of the effort of the enemy to brand 
the American missionaries as spies of imperialist America. 
Many of the people, especially the young, are led astray 
by the promises of the party and one of the high points of 
the book is the love story of the beautiful Li Li Pan who 
volunteers to execute her wealthy grandfather as an enemy 
of the people and Ma Chung, the secretary of the mission, 
who remains faithful to his faith. Su Li, the son of the mis- 
] sion caretaker, braves the vengeance of the enemy by his 
| outspoken loyalty to the priests. 
Although the story is told in the first person it is not in 
the least a recitation of personal triumph. In fact, all the- @ 
way through the book Monsignor Romaniello underplays 
his own part and stresses the courage and prudence that 
| came to him from the counsel and example of Father Kent, 

his companion. In a calm and simple style Bird of Sorrow 
reveals a glimpse of life under the Communists. It is not 
an openly apologetic book with attempts at moralizing; the 
story told without violence needs no such baggage. May 
Monsignor Romaniello continue to utilize his enforced ab- 
sence from China to produce more books that capture the 
calm and patient way of life of the Chinese people whom 
he loves so greatly. 


(P. J. Kenedy, $3.50) 


Sorrow Built a Bridge Katherine Burton 


Mother Alphonsa, the daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
@ founded the Servants of Relief for Incurable Cancer. Kath- 
erine Burton has written a fine biography of this noble 

woman. 


(Image Books, $.75) 


Christ in Prophecy 

Dr. Paul Heinisch 

William G. Heidt, O.S.B. (Translator) 

This book is the third in a series on the Old Testament 

prepared by the late German scholar, Dr. Paul Heinisch. 
As is evident from the title this book deals with the various 
prophecies about Christ and His work that figures so prom- e 
inently in the Old Testament. After a preliminary study of 
the nature and history of prophecy among the ancient 
pagan races and the Jewish people the book discusses in 
historical order the details of the prophecies. An excellent 
book for the serious student. 


(Liturgical Press, $6.00) 
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All the Way to Heaven Helen Caldwell Day 


The Catholic Union of the Sick (C.U.S.A.) is the theme of 
this latest book by the author of Color Ebony. In the fiction- 
alized character, John Paul, Mrs. Day shows the work of the 
organization for the sick people who belong to it. By the 
exchange of letters from the members of the small group 
and the chaplain the invalids share the joys and sorrows 
of their lives. This book presents the personal answer to the 
problem of suffering that has been found by the Cusans and 
will help those who are normally well to bear the much 
slighter crosses that come their way. 

(Sheed and Ward, $2.75) 


Deliver us From Evil Thomas A. Dooley, M.D. 


A young navy doctor was given the tremendous task of 
supervising the evacuation of over 600,000 refugees making 
their way from the Communist north to the non-Communist 
south of Indo-China. The American reader who knows so 
little of the far east will learn of the suffering, the endurance, 
and the heroic courage of a people who abandoned their 
homes rather than lose their faith, who journeyed on the 
open sea in small rafts, who lived in squalor in the evacua-° 
tion camp and aboard the rescue ships — all to escape the 
Communist way of life. Even though tragedy is the dominant 
theme, the author never forgets his sense of humor and is 
quick to highlight the various incidents that relieve the stark 
monotony of the sickness and sorrow which threatened to 
engulf him. An interesting book by a cocky young American 
doctor who did a tremendous work which was praised by 
Admiral Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Operations: "A story 





of which the United States navy is proud.” 


(Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, $3.50) 


BEST SELLERS 








A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, 


HEADLINERS Published st the 

The Last Hurrah (IIa)—O’Connor ee a es Se 

A Single Pebble (Ila)—Hersey I. Suitable for general reading: 

A Thing of Beauty (1)—Cronin Dead Man’s Folly—Christie 

Auntie Mame (IIa)—Dennis Eddie Condon’s Treasury of Jazz— 
Andersonville (IIb)—Kantor Condon & Gehman 

Charmed Circle (IIla)—Ertz The Ultraviolet Widow—Crane 

The Rosemary Tree (Ila)—Goudge Jesus and His Times: Catholic Edition 
Tolbecken (IIa)—Shellabarger —Daniel-Rops 





Diamonds Are Forever—Fleming 
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The Centuries of Santa Fe—Horgan 
Target: The World—Kirkpatrick 
Two-thirds of a Ghost—McCloy 
Jawaharlal Nehru—Moraes 


Men in Arms—Preston, Wise & Werner 


Best Television Humor—Settel 
The White Nights—Sokoloff 


Merry Christmas, Mr. Baxter—Streeter 
The Happy Warrior—Warner & Daniel 


The Holyday Book—Weiser 

The Fingerprint—Wentworth 

James, By the Grace of God— 
Williamson 


The Man Who Lived Twice—Barnes 


The Hungry Leopard—Borden 


A Short History of Russia—Charques 


Guides to Straight Thinking—Chase 


The Executive Life—Editors of Fortune 


The Forgotten Place—Fores 

Marianne Thornton—Forster 

An Elizabethan Song Book—Green- 
berg, Auden & Kallman 


Contemporary Church Art—Henze & 


Filhaut 

Window in the Sea—Hill 

Rocky Mountain Revolution— 
Holbrook 

A Story About You—Lerrigo & 
Southern 


Parent’s Privilege—Lerrigo & Southern 


Sex Facts and Attitudes—Lerrigo & 


Southern 

What’s Happening to Me?—Lerrigo & 
Southern 

Learning About Love—Lerrigo & 
Southern 


The Sweet Science—Liebling 

In Silence I Speak—Shuster 

I Chose a Parson—Stark 

The Flight—Stephan 

Jambo Means Hello—Strandberg & 
Hassner 

American-Asian Tensions—Strauze- 
Hupe, Cottrell & Dougherty 

Never Too Late—Thirkell 

Gift of Time—Varna 

Thunder Above—Wallis & Blair 

A Little More Than Kin—White 

The Trembling Hills—Whitney 
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II. Suitable only for adults: 


A. Because of advanced style and contents: 


State of Siege—Ambler 

Queen of the East—Baron 

The Land They Possessed—Breneman 

Winter Quarters—Duggan 

Behold, We Live—Dunscomb 

The Dead Sea Scrolls—Gaster 

Rachel Cade—Mercer 

The Life of Man With God—Moore 

Tolbecken—Shellabarger 

The Captain General—Stevenson 

The Looking-glass Conference— 
Blunden 

La Belle Sorel—Carton 

The Life of the Party—Cerf 

The Iron King—Druon 

Riddle of a Lady—Gilbert 

Heads You Lose—Halliday 

Richard the Third—Kendall 

Prospero and Caliban—Mannoni 

Nina—Rinser 

Century of Conflict—Rutledge 

The Heart Has Its Reasons—Duchess 
of Windsor 

A King’s Story—Duke of Windsor 


B. Because of immoral incidents which do 


not however, invalidate the book 

as a whole: 
The Village Beyond—Biddle 
King of Paris—Endore 
The Foreign Minister—Lania 
My Lovely Mama—Mathilde 
The Royal City—Savage 
Born in Wedlock—Echard 
The Calendar Epic—Kubeck 
What’s Left of April—Lowry 
The Last Grain Race—Newby 
The Loving Couple—Rowans 
Jericho’s Daughters—Wellman 


III. Permissible for the discriminat- 


ing adult: 
The Side of the Angels—Curtis 
Old Soldiers Never Die—Mankowitz 
The Restless Breed—Terry 


IV. Not Recommended to any reader: 


The Frontiers of Love—Chang 
Peyton Place—Mertalious 
Pitchman—Moore 
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Doctor: “How’s the patient this morn- 
ing, nurse?” 

Nurse: “I think he’s regaining con- 
sciousness, doctor. He tried to blow the 
foam off his medicine.” 

e 

Jim: “You know, politicians aren’t so 
simple.” 

Tim: “Why not?” 

Jim: “You try standing on a fence and 
keeping both ears to the ground.” 

e 

An efficiency expert went in to see the 
boss about his vacation. He came out 
with a sad look on his face. 

Asked what was wrong, he replied: “I 
get only one week. The boss says I’m so 
efficient that I can have as much fun in 
one week as other people have in two.” 

e 

The pious but cranky old lady was 
put out because her neighbors had not 
invited her to the picnic. On the morn- 
ing of the picnic one of the neighbors 
called to ask her to go along. 

“It’s too late,” she snapped. “I’ve al- 
ready prayed for rain.” 

° 

One bright sunny day two children 
came trudging down the street — a little 
girl carefully leading her smaller broth- 
er who had his eyes tightly shut. 

A passer-by asked the girl: “What’s 
the matter? Has he hurt his eyes?” 

“Oh, no,” the girl replied, “we do this 
every Saturday when the sun’s so bright. 
He keeps his eyes closed and I lead him 
to the movies. Inside, he opens his eyes 
and finds us both a seat in the dark.” 
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LUCID INTERVALS 





Johnny was quite a boy. Dad felt a 
bit sorry for the sitter who was to look 
after him. So, before leaving for the 
theater, dad said, “Johnny, if you’re good 
every minute of the time mother and I 
are gone, I'll give you a dime when I 
get home.” 

“Well how about it Johnny?” dad ask- 
ed when he returned home. “I’m going 
to leave it up to you. Do you deserve the 
dime?” 

Johnny looked at the baby-sitter. Fi- 
nally he muttered: “I owe you four bits.” 


e 

It was so tough for Joe to get up in 
the morning that he went to his doctor 
who prescribed a pill. Joe took the pill, 
slept well and was awake before he heard 
the alarm clock. He dressed and ate 
breakfast leisurely. Later he strolled in- 
to the office and told the boss: 

“I didn’t have a bit of trouble getting 
up this morning.” 

“That’s interesting,” replied the boss, 
“but where were you yesterday?” 


A harried-looking man walked into the 
village fruit store and furtively offered 
to buy up all the over-ripe vegetables 
and aged eggs. After filling his order, 
the clerk remarked with a twinkle in his 
eye: 

“Something tells me that you plan to 
go down to the theatre tonight and see 
that new comedian.” 

“Sh-h-h, not so loud,” hissed the man. 
“It just happens that I AM that new 
comedian.” 
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Amongst Ourselves 


It is customary for us to use a 
good part of this page of the Janu- 
ary issue to tell our readers about the 
progress of our work at Liguori dur- 
ing the past year. Father Bockwinkel 
has excellently performed that task 
in his article — The Redemptorists. 

e 

We wish all our readers a happy 
new year filled with God’s best bless- 
ings. May the good God keep all of 
you close to Him during 1957—and 
always! May He grant you a greater 
and greater participation in the “one 
thing necessary” — sincere friend- 
ship with Christ and loyalty to God. 

e 

We express our thanks also to all 
readers who gave THE LIGUORIAN as 
a Christmas gift to relatives and 
friends during the past weeks. 

We pray that all our readers, old 
and new, will be helped, by our ef- 
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forts in writing and publishing, to 
advance more surely and happily 
along the road to heaven. 


Again we urge our readers to pass 
their copies of THE LIGUORIAN along 
to others after they have read them; 
to leave them in buses, street-cars, 
trains, hotel-lobbies, waiting-rooms 
and lounge-rooms; to take them to 
the office, the shop, the store, where 
they work. Many times, someone 
who has chanced upon a copy of 
THE LIGUORIAN has sent in his name 
as a subscriber with the question. 
“Why didn’t I know about THE LI- 
GUORIAN before?” Our readers can 
help us by doing this advertising for 
us—by making THE LIGUORIAN bet- 
ter known. Will you help by passing 
along your copy when you finish 
with it? 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
INDEX TO THE LIGUORIAN 
FOR THE YEARS 1943 TO 1955 


Gace Velume—9S.00 Paarwoese 


Many readers of THE LIGUORIAN who have kept their back copies can now 
obtain a complete index for the years 1948 to 1955. This index, which lists articles 
under author and subject, with extensive cross references, is bound in one volume, 


with board covers, and has 262 pages. 


The price is $5.00—postpaid. Order from— 


THE LIGUORIAN 


Liguori, Missouri 





PAMPHLETS 


FOR TEEN-AGERS 
SPECIAL PACKAGE OFFER 


$1.00 
These Titles Are Included in the Package 


Teen-Agers and the Automobile 
Teen-Agers and Clothes 
Teen-Agers and Dating 
Teen-Agers and Dope 
Teen-Agers and Drinking 
Teen-Agers and Kissing 
Teen-Agers and Marriage 
Teen-Agers and Parents 
Teen-Agers and Parties 
Teen-Agers and Sex 
Teen-Agers and Single Life 
Teen-Agers and Vocation 
Teen-Agers and Work 


—— CASH MUST BE SENT WITH ORDER —— 
We Pay Postage 
LIGUORIAN PAMPHLETS 
Liguori, Missouri 


Name 








Address 
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